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ARTICLES 


Socialist Humanism and Soviet Art 
N. KuLIkovIcH 


The creation of a work of art is impossible unless the human personality is 
free, unless there is individuality, ability and talent. Man’s inner self, his aspirations, 
feelings and ideals, experiences and moods are the basic and eternal theme of art. 
The special and fine sensitivity of the artist, the creative process itself and creative 
inspiration are undoubtedly categories with a spiritual basis, the great moral signif- 
icance of true art being axiomatic. In all ages art has shown man the way to high 
ideals and aspirations, has given birth to noble feelings and has aided the develop- 
ment of man as an integrated and harmonious personality. It has always fulfilled 
both an esthetic and an ethic function, coinciding in the latter role with the sacred 
tasks of religion. Several thinkers have with good reason spoken of the divine 
essence of art. Such categories of ethics and morals as goodness, mercy, tolerance, 
trust, sympathy, respect, brotherhood and love have always been an inseparable 
part of it. The great artists of all nations have, with few exceptions, also been great 
moralists and humanists. Lev Tolstoi considered the religious and moral basis of 
art to be its cornerstone. He was convinced that a person who has fulfilled every- 
thing God placed in him becomes a great artist. Pushkin based his belief that he 
would be remembered for ever by posterity on the fact that he “awakened noble 
feclings with his lyre,” and that he “glorified freedom and called for mercy for the 
fallen.” Shevchenko appealed to his muse to teach him “to spread only truth with 
honest lips in our time,” and Janka Kupala considered it his sacred duty to lead 
man toward happiness. 

The Communists came to power with a doctrine based on the principles of 
internationalism, the dictatorship of the proletariat throughout the world, total- 
itarianism and a single political party. They declared materialism to be the only 


1 See Pushkin’s poem Exegi Monumentum. 
2 T. Shevchenko, Muze (To the Muse), Moscow, 1952, p. 209. 





orthodox philosophy, and considered humanism toward all men, the universal 
art of mankind, and eternal truths and ideals to be unnecessary and clearly hostile 
to them as a great obstacle in the implantation of Bolshevik ideology. The spiritual 
values of humanity, such as morality, religion and art allegedly distracted the 
oppressed masses from the revolutionary struggle, made hate for the oppressors 
fruitless, and were used to strangle and crush the class struggle. 


The concept of a universal humanism was immediately ridiculed in the So viet 
Union. The greatest humanist movement of all time, the Renaissance, was es- 
cribed by the Party criticism as having class limitations and inconsequential, and 
the contemporary humanism of the free democratic countries was called a sig of 
reaction and trivial philanthropy. The concept of eternal truths, beauty, the sacred- 
ness of human personality, individual qualities and their free expression were 
defined in Soviet phraseology as hypocritical morality and demagogic twacidle. 


In opposition to these supposedly bourgeois, capitalist and reactionary ethical 
norms the proletarian philosophy has throughout the Soviet period been con- 
structing its own “‘socialist” moral doctrine. Violence, treachery, calumny, black- 
mail, informing, provocation and cynicism are all permissible, justified, even 
essential and to be encouraged, if they aid in establishing and strengthening the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This morality is at the basis of the Soviet citizen’s 
education. 


By now Lenin’s precepts have acquired their own theoretical justification: 
“The concepts of good and evil ... depend on the economic relations in a given 
society.”? As distinct from bourgeois humanism there is proletarian or socialist 
humanism: “Proletarian, socialist humanism is a feature of the... ideology 
and practice of the proletariat.’ It is linked inseparably with the struggle of the 
proletariat. 


Fundamental to socialist humanism are class hatred, also known as class 
implacability, and intolerance, which are to accompany the struggle for Com- 
munism. Socialist humanism both justifies and legalizes this hatred and the need 
for revolutionary violence. Before the Revolution people who knew Lenin said 
of him: “This Lenin is an evil man. He has evil, wolf’s eyes.”® Lenin could not 
tolerate persons who thought differently than he did and even threatened one 
liberal-minded woman: “Just you wait, we'll hang people like you on lampposts.” 

Stalin abandoned threats in favor of direct destruction of his opponents, and 
even of millions of completely innocent citizens. Hatred and an animal-like malice 
were elevated to the level of a philosophical doctrine. Atheism, cynicism and 
treachery became Soviet moral virtues. On them is based both the domestic and 
foreign policy of the Soviet state. Assertions that proletarian hatred 1s reserved 
only for oppressors and enemies of the people are an attempt to veil the truth, 


3 BSE, 2nd ed., 1954, XXX, 205. 

4 Tbid., 1952, XIII, 195. 

5 Tyrkova-Vilyams, Na putyakh k svobode (On the Way to Freedom), Chekhov Publishers, New 
York, 1952, p. 190. 

® Ibid. 





since in fact every one in the Soviet Union who holds his own opinion is con- 
side-ed an enemy. 


‘2 order to implant and instill socialist humanism, the philosophy of mis- 
ant!irophy, the Bolsheviks utilize all propaganda means at their disposal, includ- 
ing vorks of art. The Bolsheviks exploit the ethic function of art to the detriment 
of the esthetic side. However, they make no difference between ethics and politics. 


in the USSR there cannot be a non-class, non-Party art, because art must be 
iml-ued with the spirit of the class struggle of the proletariat for the successful 
imp!ementation of the aims of its dictatorship and it must be distinguished by its 
international fighting spirit, by its conscious subordination to the tasks of socialist 
construction. It must also educate Soviet people. in the spirit of Communism and 
Communist morality. 

in order to achieve this aim the Party has set artists the task of arousing 
hatred, Writers, painters, actors and musicians are obliged to“ unmask and brand... 
to Hay the remnants of the old.” 


very work of art, on Party orders, must be imbued with hatred to that which 
is hostile to the esthetic ideals of the Soviet citizen, the builder of Communism. 
Socialist humanism was thus introduced in the USSR on orders from above. 


The first champion of the Party line among artists in the Soviet Union was the 
Party critic and dramatist Lunacharsky. As People’s Commissar for Education 
and a member of the Party Central Committee, he was given special directives 
and powers in the field of art. In his articles and notes, collected in Articles on the 
Theater and Drama, there are many lessons on the precepts of Soviet morality and 
esthetics. “We have never been distinguished by excessive softness in struggle,” 
he claims, and regrets that “we have not yet buried old Russia deeply enough, we 
have not yet dealt her the final blow.”® Lunacharsky appeals for application of the 
methods of socialist humanism: “If the enemy is in a bad situation, if he is dying 
and wheezing, do not just hope that he will die any way, but finish him off.’”’® 
Workers in the field of creative art are required, in the name of the Revolution, to 
act as detectives. The enemy, it would seem, lives in a camouflaged way, and the 
artist’s job is to expose this enemy. 

Behind Lunacharsky, as champions and mentors of the new “humanism,” 
were the organizations of proletarian writers (RAPP and similar associations) 
an:| of proletarian musicians (RAPM). The Party made use of these to destroy 
all trends of which it disapproved. The Soviet leaders had at their disposition 

any and varied methods for bringing into the orbit of socialist humanism the 
semi-Party and non-Party art workers, including the outstanding ones. The 
futuristic poet Mayakovsky, following Lunacharsky’s example, cried “Let’s 

amp on this enemy’s throat” and “He who is not with us is against us.” He 
frequently aroused anger and hatred with his verse. 


7 Sovetshaya muzyka, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, pp. 5—6. 
* Iskusstvo, Moscow, 1938, pp. 160 and 102. 
* Ibid., p. 32. 





A great imprint was made on Soviet art by Gorky with his propagation of a 
misanthropist art, although before the Revolution he had enjoyed fame as a 
humanist. In the USSR he became one of the founders of “‘socialist humanism.” 
He used his great name to hide the truth about the concentration camps, waxed 
enthusiastic over the policy of extermination at Solovki and in the construction 
of the White Sea Canal. He preached harsh and merciless hatred of enemies, 
Gorky’s statement, “If the enemy does not surrender he will be destroyed,” 
became a classic quotation in the Soviet Union and his “undying hatred” become 
one of the chief characteristics of socialist humanism. 

Together with Gorky another great Russian writer, Aleksei Tolstoi, was active 
in the same field. Although he had nothing to do with the revolutionary movement, 
and was indeed on the other side when the Revolution occurred, he managed to 
fall in line with the Bolsheviks: “In hatred of its enemies our art has drawn a ceep 
moral and creative theme, and for this reason it now flashes like a sword over the 
enemy’s head.” !® 

Foreign film critics have frequently noted the attempt, in Soviet films, to 
create animal-like people. Chekhov’s characters, for example, lose every trace of 
softness, good nature, lenience and kindliness and instead become persons delib- 
erately endowed with biting satire and malice. The same process may be observed 
in plays, where the producers, at the Party’s demand, seek in every way to 
blacken representatives of the old world. In this way new treatments of Ostrovsky’s 
plays Mad Money, Poverty is no Vice and The Sheep and the Wolves arise, in which 
good-natured and thoughtless, but basically intelligent and charming people are 
transformed into loafers and spongers who are a danger to the Soviet system. 
The author’s intention of making the villains repent is ignored, and, instead, the 
plays tend to end with an angry unmasking of a class enemy. 

It is noteworthy that almost all the speeches made by Soviet artists at various 
congresses and conferences of the “partisans of peace” usually end, after a “‘peace- 
ful” beginning, with appeals to hate and unmask enemies. For example, a lead- 
ing Soviet artist, Buchma, threatened at one such congress that “art would be 
smashed out of the hands of the bourgeoisie,” while another artist, Khorava, 
considered it his duty to “unmask the intrigues of the imperialists.”!4 The song 
writer Novikov reminded delegates that the “‘martial Soviet song now rings out” 
throughout the world, that it “is becoming a stake through the throat of the 
imperialists ... and arms millions of people.” 


A typical representative of the Bolshevik policy of cynicism and Communist 
morality is the Soviet writer Ehrenburg. His road as a writer passed from A 
Prayer for Russia and patriotic propaganda during World War I to the publication 
of Communist demagogy and lies. Although he quite recently defamed Switzer- 
land and that country’s gove.nment with a malicious lampoon, he recently 
appealed there for friendship, and he impressed everyone with his politeness. 
However, it is sufficient to read some of his works in recent years to understand 


10 BSE, 2nd ed., 1947, Vol. “USSR,” p. 1597. 
11 Sovetskoe iskusstvo, Moscow, December 5, 1951. 
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the leitmotif of this Peace Prize laureate. One of his critics states quite rightly 
that in his works “one does not feel love of the world ... of children and mothers... 
Where he speaks words of hatred his voice takes on a harsh tone ... His articles 
and speeches ... do not appeal for peace but for a merciless and cruel struggle.” ™ 
His style is the brightly-colored palette of anger and hate. It contains an abun- 
dance of hysteria, abuse and bad language. 

The above examples are sufficient to illustrate the considerable mental change 
which has affected several writers and artists, whom the Bolsheviks have forced 
to serve the regime, to justify it and to proclaim a theme of hatred, cruelty, malice, 
cynicism, lies and distortion—the specific characteristics of socialist humanism. 

V. Odoevsky, one of the founders of Russian esthetics, warned: “God 
preserve us from concentrating all our mental, moral and physical forces in the 
material direction alone, however useful it may be.”8 It may be noted with satis- 
faction that this warning has struck root among the Soviet artists of our time. 
They have not lost faith in the three world forces, truth, goodness and beauty, 
of which Odoevsky spoke and they have not yet forgotten that beauty is merciful 
and good and brings people happiness. The principles of service to art proved 
undying even in the Soviet Union. At the beginning of the Revolution the actors 
of the Petrograd Mariinskaya Opera Theater sent a letter to People’s Commissar 
Lunacharsky in which they outlined the vital principles of humanist art: “The 
Christian idea of non-resistance to evil is more in keeping with the good art which 
we have the happiness to serve.” These representatives of the artistic intelli- 
gentsia, for whom the theater was the temple of art, wanted to hear from the new 
authorities “pronouncement on the only eternal truth in art,” on the “‘establish- 
ment of a creative art to embrace all humanity,” in order to protect the people 
from “bad influences.” Lunacharsky called this letter a “ridiculous anachronism.” 

There were authors who introduced into Soviet art warm, soft, lyrical quali- 
ties, as for example Zolotarev in his opera The Decembrists (1925). This writer, 
however, was reproached by the critics for not having shown the “strong, 
contrasting characteristics,” and for having introduced “the contemplative 
admiration of the landowner’s country-seat way of life ... and the idealistic essence 
of the courtiers’ revolution.” He also failed to find a means of depicting “the 
terrible despotism of autocracy.”” 

Nevertheless, thirty years later, in composer Shaporin’s interpretation of the 
Decembrist theme (1953), the signs of “good art” had not disappeared but were 
even greater and stronger. The critics asserted that this work did not show “the 
historical struggle,” but contained a lyrical tendency even in its depiction of the 
negative personages. 

Humanism of the non-Party type found its expression in Shostakovich’s 
Lady Macbeth and Frenkel’s Ugryum River. Shostakovich’s heroine, Katerina 
Izmailova, a criminal, is portrayed as a ray in the darkness and is intended to 


‘2 Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 6, p. 155. 

13 V. Odoevsky, Devyat povestei (Nine Tales), Chekhov Publishers, New York, 1954, pp. 16—17. 
14 Teatralny almanakh, Moscow, 1946, Vol. 2/4, pp. 38—61. 

18 B. Berezovsky, Sovetskaya opera (Soviet Opera), Leningrad, 1940, pp. 68—69. 





evoke sympathy in the audience. The composer adopts the same approach to the 
mass of exiles engaged in forced labor. The whole concept of the opera shows the 
influence of Dostoevsky, particularly his House of the Dead. Indeed, Shostakovich’s 
idea of the “insulted and injured” was so clear in the work, and so opposed to the 
Party line, that destructive criticism of it and the author in a special decree (1936) 
was a foregone conclusion. However, even this did not kill the humanistic 
aspirations of Soviet artists and writers. In 1951 Frenkel, in the opera mentioned 
above, portrayed Anfisa, a woman similar to Katerina Izmailova. Because of the 
composer’s evident sympathy for her, she, too, is transformed from a negative 
personage into a positive one who predominates in the audience’s mind over all 
the other characters. Frenkel concentrated all his attention on her depiction, 
endowing her with “noble and sweet melody,” while the revolutionary personali- 
ties received only passive and schematic treatment. 


The humanistic traditions in music, which appeared in so many different forms 
in the works of Soviet composers, so disquieted the leaders that the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Composers, at one of its plenary sessions, took up the problem 
of an increase in moods taken ““God knows from what depths of feelings.” 


Several Soviet dramatists were also subjected to harsh criticism. Among them 
were V. Ivanov, Leonov and Lavrenev because their creative work contained 
“ever more deepening non-class [conscious] reactionary humanistic tendencies.”!’ 


The history of Soviet art shows a persistent tendency for true humanism to 
emerge. Soviet authors make use of every loophole when Party attention slackens, 
or during periods of liberalism. Paustovsky’s works, Zorin’s The Guest, Gorodets- 


ky’s Public Figure and even Ehrenburg’s Thaw should be viewed primarily from 
the humanistic viewpoint common to all humanity, as also should Khachaturian’s 
atticle “Sincerity” in Sovetskaya muzyka and Pomerantsev’s articles in Novy mir. 
In all these works one feels the desire to free art from Party control and to prevent 
the characteristics of misanthropy, so unnatural in art, from being forced on it. 


While Stanislavsky, a producer and pedagogue of genius, taught that one 
should seek out that element of good within the bad man, the law of the class 
struggle, of proletarian vigilance and implacability, teaches the contrary: One 
should examine the good to find where it is bad, to beat the enemy even when he has 
been turned to ashes or praying for forgiveness. A cruel threat hangs over the 
heads of those who dare to overstep this boundary line and forget Party principles. 
In the 1920’s a literary group called Pereva/, consisting mostly of young people 
and former Civil War soldiers, asserted through its leader, Voronsky, that art was 
the “war of the beautiful,” that it was primarily a peaceful occupation, and that it 
be allowed to write in this spirit. The result was the disbanding of Pereval and the 
physical liquidation of many members (Voronsky, Zarudin, Lezhnev). The re- 
mainder then realized that non-Party humanism “was never encouraged by the 
Bolsheviks ... and by the time of the Stalin trials of all who thought differently 


16 Sovetskoe iskusstvo, January 12, 1952. 
17 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 1930, Vol. VII, “Russian Literature.” 





{from the dictator] it was simply punishable by law as collaboration with the 
enemies of the Soviet system.”?® 

The famous poet Gumilev, who proclaimed “all the best that is in us,” was 
liquidated. Esenin, who could not stand the pressure in an epoch of evil and malice, 
committed suicide. Even the great artists and writers who went along with the 
system, such as Gorky, Mayakovsky and Meierkhold, but who deviated from the 
principles of class hatred, ended tragically. 

Humanistic ideas and principles, morality, religion, truth, sincerity and hon- 
esty in art have been crushed by the cruelty and anger of the Party terror. Central 
Committee decrees have acquired a standard form for “unmasking and crushing :” 
“The decree comes down harshly upon...,” “The merciless criticism of the 
Party...,” “The Party has crushed...,” “The Party has mercilessly meted out justice 
to...,” ete. are typical examples of the phraseology used. The Party does not 
sleep, and if the Soviet author shows the slightest elements of humanity or soft- 
ness the Party watchdogs descend upon him: “We must put an end to false ethics, 
to liberalism.” These instructions of course are backed up by repressive measures 
ranging from a reprimand to exile. 

Stalin’s death did not lead to any changes which could deeply affect art and 
literature. Artists are still required to show ideological vigilance and implacability, 
and to use art as a force in politico-artistic condemnation. 

The principal document and the only basis of the “new” Party policy in the 
life of Soviet art was until very recently the decree of the Second All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Writers held at the end of 1954. Noteworthy is the fact that the 
liberalistic speeches were criticized at the end by the Party leaders, and all writers 
and creative workers were set unequivocal tasks, in which misanthropy camou- 
flaged as socialist humanism played the leading role. The declaration made by the 
Party Central Committee to the Congress, which is to be taken as a program for 
action,!® proposes that Soviet artists continue, as before, to flay the survivals of 
the old and castigate the indifferent and the sluggards. In order to make every- 
thing quite clear, 2 further meeting, this time of Moscow writers, was called at 
which the problem of humanism was made even clearer for the Soviet writer. 
K. Simonov appealed to those participating to struggle against “any attempts 
to sidetrack literature... from actual problems of politics” and to avoid repro- 
ducing in their works “the heroes of individualism, of spiritual philistinism.”*° 

Severe criticism was leveled at this meeting at works such as Zorin’s The 
Guests, Gorodetsky’s Public Figure, Virta’s The Fall of Pompeii and other works in 
which the critics found a tendency to depict non-Party humanism, “to round off 
the corners” and to portray views which were considered pernicious and hostile 
to the very spirit of Soviet literature. All those who had given way to the in- 
fluence of the thaw of the all-forgiving humanism were warned that they should 
draw the appropriate lessons. 


18 G. Glinka, Na perevale (At the Crossing), Chekhov Publishers, New York, 1954, p. 23. 
19 Sovetskaya kultura, Moscow, May 26, 1955. 
20 Literaturnaya gazeta, Moscow, May 5, 1955. 
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One of the articles in Literaturnaya gazeta provides the answer to those re- 
viewers of Soviet art who hope for some evolutionary process: “The fact of the 
coexistence of the two systems, the camp of socialism and the camp of capitalism, 
does not by any means lead to reconciliation of opposed philosophies.” 


In other words, there is no liberalization, the system is unshakeable, and 
misanthropy will continue to be the policy of Party art. Materialism, amorality, 
atheism, implacability toward enemies remain as before the effective forces of the 
Bolshevik philosophy. In view of socialist humanism, the “working-over” of 
the artist’s mind, the leveling of his individuality, and the persecution of truthful 
and good art, no work can appear which is on a high plane in ideas. Bolshevik 
policy gives full play, however, to the substitutes for art which are built on so- 
cialist realism and which do great harm to humanity with their propaganda for the 
atheistic, misanthropic ideas of Bolshevik doctrine. 


21 Jbid., April 26, 1955. 
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Soviet—Chinese Relations 
A. KAsHIN 


Ina public lecture in Frankfurt-am-Main in September last year, Carlo Schmidt, 
a member of the West German government delegation which had recently 
visited Moscow, spoke of a conversation he had had with a Soviet government 
representative. During their talk the subject of China was discussed. “But,” said 
Schmidt’s interlocutor, “China, unfortunately, is not Albania. The problems are 
not the same and the scale is quite different.” 


This is a revealing statement; at a time when the outside world is trying to 
guess what the honied words of friendship being exchanged between Mao Tse- 
tung’s China and the USSR are really masking, the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party has not yet managed to find a suitable formula for re- 
solving the mutual relations between the two most powerful Communist nations 
in the world. 


Lenin did not leave his followers anything definite on the subject, but the 
outcome of World War II, which left Eastern Europe in the Soviet orbit, made 
it necessary to take some kind of action. There are many variations on the theme 
“Our Relations with our Brother Republics,” ranging from direct occupation 
to the appointment of Marshal Rokossovsky to a post in Poland and the cam- 


ouflaging of Soviet military units as the Polish national army. These actions met with 
varying success. In the case of Marshal Tito, for instance, they were a complete 
failure. No formula applicable to all cases has yet been devised, and the relation- 
ships between the Communist parties now firmly in the saddle in a number of 
countries are improvized according to the circumstances. The degree of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of each individual Communist state would seem to 
be determined to meet the immediate requirements, two factors being of decisive 
importance: the stability of the established order, that is the ability of the local 
Communists to retain power by their own strength, and the degree to which a 
local variation of Titoism is possible. However, the problems that have arisen in 
the course of the development of relations with the Eastern European states are 
fairly simple in comparison with those facing the USSR since the Communists 
became established in China. 


China certainly is not an Albania, and what is being done without much 
difficulty in the latter is completely out of the question in the former. The methods 
by which the Soviet Communist Party can influence China are largely limited to 
the field of economics. The direct occupation of the country by Soviet forces is 
impossible. Mao Tse-tung and his advisers are linked with Moscow primarily by 
the international situation, volition, and a common desire to expand the size and 
influence of the Communist bloc. 





The question of whether Titoism is possible in China cannot be taken seriously 
at the present stage of developments. Such a phenomenon is impossible and is, 
moreover, not wanted by the Chinese Communist government, which is by no 
means in the same position as the government of any East European country once 
was. It is completely able to defend its independence and beat off the Soviet 
Communist Party’s efforts to interfere in its internal affairs. 

Thus, the question is not so much one of Titoism (a national, independent 
communism) as it is to what extent the two leading Communist countries can 
coordinate and how far the Chinese Communist Party will be successful in not 
becoming detached from the Soviet Communist Party (although, in essence, a 
detachment occured at the moment the Chinese Communist Party came out into 
the open and Mao Tse-tung became the head of the de facto Chinese government), 
while squeezing out the Soviets to some extent in certain propaganda, military 
and economic areas. , 

Under the facade presented by assertions of mutual esteem there is undoubt- 
edly a hidden, internal struggle which becomes more vigorous as the antagonists 
realize that their victories can be only local. One example is the “liberation” of 
Tibet in 1950. The rivalry between the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties on 
this occasion is established beyond dispute. Several months before Chinese troops 
appeared in Lhasa, groups of Soviet topographers had appeared in Tibet; the 
acquisition of the country had begun in a manner similar to what had taken place 
in western China. Then again, it is well known that the main assistance afforded 
Ho Chi Minh comes from China and that the Chinese are carrying out the cam- 
paign of infiltration into India and other Far Eastern and Middle Eastern countries. 
However, it is not so widely known that even on the European propaganda market 
the Chinese are gradually beginning to put pressure on their Moscow competitors. 
For example, Chinese propaganda directed towards England meets with greater 
success than Soviet. Again, in France, China has already participated in an inter- 
national exhibition and is preparing for greater successes at the next. The pil- 
grimage to Moscow of orthodox Communists, fellow travelers and even those 
members of the European intelligentsia awaiting enlightenment from the East 
is gradually becoming adumbrated by the pilgrimage to Peiping. 

Prior to 1949 the Chinese Communist Party was only one of many similar 
parties. Admittedly, it had acquired a hold on part of the country but this hold 
was constantly threatened by government occupation and therefore there was need 
to act with circumspection. Only Moscow could be expected to assist the Chinese 
Communists in their struggle with Chiang Kai-shek. 

The link between the fates of Chinese and Soviet Communism was absolute; 
the fall of the Soviet government would have meant the end of the Chinese 
Communists. In his attempts to help the “homeland of the workers” Mao fre- 
quently appeared to be acting contrary to his own interests. In addition, there 
have been many cases of Chinese Communism receiving rather rough treatment 
from Moscow, although the Chinese have not reciprocated in a like manner. 

The Sian incident may be cited as an example of Moscow’s interference. 
Chiang Kai-shek had been captured by the Communists; the border army, with 
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its headquarters in Sian, was demanding the unification of all national forces to 
fight against Japan, while Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang, who had been given the task 
ot fighting the Communists, had in fact gone over to their side. In December 1936, 
the whole world expected any minute to hear that Chiang Kai-shek had been shot. 
Instead came the cry of /zvestia: ““The Sian plot ... comprises a danger not only 
for the Nanking government but for whole of China. It is obvious to everyone 
that in spite of the anti-Japanese banner of Chang Hsiieh-liang, his action may 
play into the hands of the Japanese militarists.””? 

In those days the fear of Japanese encroachment on the Soviet Far East out- 
weighed all other considerations. Chiang Kai-shek, the “hangman of the Chinese 
people,” was needed by the Soviet Communist Party more than the Sian plotters, 
since only he could rally China against the Japanese. The interests of a brother 
Communist party were sacrificed to Soviet territorial and foreign political interests. 
Since one of the three representatives of the Communist high command invited 
to Sian by Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang was Chou En-lai, Mao’s personal re- 
presentative, /zvestia’s outcry was a direct blow at the “Chinese Stalin’s”’ prestige. 

No less typical of Soviet-Chinese relations of the period was the Sino-Soviet 
nonaggression pact signed on August 21, 1937, only six weeks after the beginning 
of the Sino-Japanese conflict. In itself the agreement could not have had any 
influence on the outcome of the war or on the internal relations of the Chinese 
political parties. However, immediately after the agreement had been drawn up, 
Soviet aid to Chiang Kai-shek’s central government began to flow, and by Asian 
standards this aid was by no means small. At the same time, “‘volunteer”’ pilots 
began to be sent with the planes, thereby increasing even more the value of this 
assistance, since at that time China had no airplanes or pilots other than those 
received from Moscow. 

It is interesting to note that when the need arose the agreement was signed not 
with Mao’s comparatively weak government but with the acknowledged govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek, whom the Chinese Communists were constantly 
reviling. Nor did Moscow demand guarantees that Soviet arms would not be 
used against the Chinese Communists. Instead of giving way to cries of confusion 
and protest Mao bowed before Moscow’s decision, and the Chinese Party’s 
official press printed articles exhorting that a common front be formed with 
Chiang Kai-shek and all sections of the Kuomintang to fight Japan. The pic- 
quancy of these events lies in the fact that in 1935, a year before the Sian incident 
and two years before the Sino-Soviet pact, the heroic “long march,” which brought 
the Chinese soviets to the borders of the USSR, had taken place. Almost half the 
participants in this march were killed en route by the Kuomintang army. Then, 
after scarcely settling down in a new place, Mao had been obliged to play along 
with the central government and sign his letters to Chiang Kai-shek “Your 
younger brother.” 

At the height of the war with Japan, the Chinese Communist Party was 
clever enough to adopt a chameleon-like covering. At that time the mzin point 
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on the agenda for both the USSR and the local Communist government in China 
was American aid. This covering was clever enough to deceive even experienced 
international commentators, whose statements today sound extremely naive. 
Thus one source believed that by 1944 the Chinese Communist Party had become 
rooted in its own soil, and was sinified, nationalistic. Simultaneously, the Com- 
munist leadership was depicted as no longer looking upon America as a land of 
predatory capitalism, battening on the Chinese people while nourishing a decadent 
Kuomintang for its own interests: the Communists had been convinced that the 
word “‘democracy” meant roughly the same things to the Americans as it did to the 
Chinese. Thus, America, rather than being an enemy of reform and change, was 
now a protagonist. Moreover, the Chinese Communists were described as 
belonging to an independent organization with only nominal ties with Moscow.* 


The only explanation for such policial myopia on the part of experienced 
observers is that a normal person’s and a normal party’s reactions to Moscow’s 
political zigzags would have produced the results that the source quoted believed 
had taken place. But the Communist Party is not a normal party and Mao Tse-tung 
did not have the slightest intention of renouncing his own peculiar concept of 
democracy. However, in order to maintain his right to his own opinion on the 
matter he needed further Soviet assistance. 


The very fact that experienced observers could be deceived indicates the extent 
to which the Chinese Communists were prepared to go to mask their ties with 
Moscow when the international situation demanded it. A nominal schism could 
easily have become very real had either of the sides so desired. Such a schism did 
not take place, nor, in effect, could one have occurred for reasons already men- 
tioned. Over and above the awe that Stalin’s name inspired, the Yenan Communists 
were in far greater need of the Soviet Union than the USSR needed them at the 
time the war with Germany was being brought to a successful conclusion. 


The Soviet Communists’ dominant role in Chinese affairs was determined not 
only by their more favorable international and domestic position but by their 
greater experience. In the last analysis, the camouflage practiced, even though 
dictated by the situation, was ordered from Moscow. The Soviet Central Commit- 
tee considered Mao’s advisers and even Mao himself too childish: the Chinese 
Communists were not slick enough and their policy was too much affected by 
sentiment. They were still far behind mentors, who had long thrown off all 
youthful susceptibility even when what seemed to be of prime importance from 
the Communist point of view was at stake. 


The Soviet Communist Party’s greater experience was also in evidence when 
World War II was coming to a close in the Far East. In China this war was met by 
Chu Teh’s appeal to the Communist armies to accept the Japanese capitulation 
and move into Manchuria. This is indicative of the provincialism of the Yunan 
leaders. In August and September 1945 Moscow was still not ready to exchange 
its policy of the carrot for that of the stick in its relations with the rest of the world. 


2 Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby, Thunder out of China, Sloane Publishers, New York, 1948. 
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To hand Manchuria over to the Chinese Communists would have been too 
obvious an infringement of the Sino-Soviet treaty and would have evoked a pro- 
test not only in China but from the world at large. It is open to speculation how 
the Communist infiltration of Manchuria would have ended had the Soviet 
Communist Party followed the line advocated by the Chinese Communist Party. 
At least there is little doubt that such a step would have evoked strong resistance 
and much greater alertness on the part of the Western democracies than in fact 
was the case. 

Chu Teh’s appeal was rejected, the Soviet authorities categorically opposing 
open Communist penetration into Manchuria. Thus, instead of Communist 
armies, forces with all the appearance of nationalist troops marched into Man- 
churia. Only when they were firmly established there did they show themselves 
to be Communists in disguise. At the same time there was an influx of civilians, 
who later turned out to be disbanded partisan groups which had been directed 
from Yenan. As no formal cause for protest had been given, Manchuria remained 
in Communist hands. 

The fine synchronization of the actions of the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
parties had brought Mao to Peiping. This synchronization became possible only 
because one of the parties had a predominant position. However, from 1950 the 
position began to change. To start with, the Chinese Communist Party’s need of 
Soviet aid and moral support has become less pressing. Mao is now master of 
China, a country with a population of 600,000,000, and an army of several million 
men, and his position is at least as strong as Stalin’s was. There is still need of 
assistance but conditions have changed to such an extent that the Chinese Com- 
munist Party can give its Soviet counterpart just as much as it receives. Peiping 
has every right to claim equality, and it is hardly likely that Moscow will again be 
able to organize a relationship under which she would become the dominant 
partner. 

The outside world does not have and is not likely to have any documentary 
information on Sino-Soviet relationships while all the archives remain in Com- 
munist hands. Official protocols and texts of agreements, pacts, and so on are 
available but these do not reveal the real state of affairs. The trade agreement of 
1950, for example, masked a military and political pact of much greater import. 

No relationships between countries, even those which are extremely well 
disposed to one another, can exist without traces of conflict. This becomes more 
- obvious in the case of China when the unprincipled, opportunistic character of 
the Communist doctrine of action is recalled. 

The first major split pointing not just to misunderstandings but to serious 
rivalry was the Kao Kang affair. Kao, the former dictator of Manchuria and auto- 
crat of all northwest China, suddenly committed suicide, thereby, as the Party de- 
cree worded it, dealing the Party a stab in the back. The Chinese do not even 
attempt to conceal what really happened, and by accusing him of aspirations 
towards autonomy really accused Moscow of, at least, connivance. For Kao could 
not having considered even trying to establish an autonomous position if he had 
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not had the backing of the Soviet Union. The fact that his relations with the 
Russian Communists were most cordial is evident from his appointment to the 
northwest district of China, on the borders of the USSR. 


The Soviet Union has always had pretensions on Manchuria. Conflicts between 
the Chinese and Moscow central committees on this score were not difficult to 
foresee. Chinese Sinkiang (Eastern Turkestan) was an even stranger case. The 
struggle for this region once threatened to develop into a real split when numbers 
of those who had taken part in the “long march” tried, under Chang Ho-tao, 
to penetrate into this province, after breaking off from the main body. Again 
Moscow castigated the deviators, first, because Sinkiang was more or less in 
Soviet hands and consequently the newcomers would have been unwanted immi- 
grants, and, second, because the Soviet government did not have the slightest 
desire of handing Sinkiang over to the Chinese, even to the friendly Chinese 
Communists. 

At that time Sinkiang was not just a sphere of Soviet influence, it was virtually 
Soviet territory which the Soviet Communist Party was slowly but surely pre- 
paring for autonomy, followed by possible inclusion in the USSR, as had 
happened to Tannu-Tuva. Sinkiang is just as vital to modern China as Manchuria, 
since these are the only two regions of the country which could have formed 
the basis for China’s industrialization. 


Hints of the quarrel between Moscow and Peiping on the question of where 
the main center of China’s industry is to be located have already appeared in the 
world’s press. Moscow is advocating Sinkiang; Peiping, Manchuria. The reasons 
are clear: Sinkiang can be controlled easier from Moscow than from Peiping, 
a situation that will not change after the work on the west-China highway is 
completed. 

However, territorial claims do not form the main stumbling block. Much 
more importance is the struggle for a new division of spheres of influence, a 
struggle which began in Stalin’s time. China is much closer and presents a greater 
danger to such countries as India, Indonesia and Siam, all of which have cultura! 
connections, and more important, problems in common with China.® 

However, for Moscow to have left China to go unfettered in these countries 
would have meant a loss of influence in vast regions, together with a slow but 
steady movement toward the East. There is no telling where the center of world 
Communism would have been after this process had come to an end. 


The Communists know better than anyone that Asia is beginning to play an 
ever-increasing role in world politics. With its enormous population, its practi- 
cally untouched natural resources and its infant but highly-promising industry, 
Asia promises to acquire even greater significance. Lenin once said: “The road to 
Paris leads through Peiping.” He did not consider that Peiping might refuse to be 
only a stopping place on this route but rather wish to become the starting point 
and, moreover, send out its own wagon. 


3 James A. Michener, Voice of Asia, New York, 1952. 
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However, this could not lead to a break, since, at the moment, Moscow and 
Peiping are mutually indispensible and will be so for a long time. China, like the 
USSR, is in “capitalist encirclement,” and is not in a position to build up its 
industry by its own resources. China needs financial and technical assistance. 

In order to establish themselves once and for all in the country, the Chinese 
Communists still have to achieve complete collectivization. When carrying out 
domestic measures Mao’s party is hampered by the need to cooperate with the 
national bourgeoisie, which is inimical toward the Chinese Communist Party. On 
the other hand, Mao has his trump cards. The reins of Chinese Communism and 
the country are firmly in his hands. In the Chinese Party Central Committee he 
is not the primus inter pares but simply the primus. Stalinism in China has been 
rejected in theory but is realized in practice. Mao’s henchmen worked together 
during their underground existence in Yenan, know each other well and trust one 
another more than, for example, Khrushchev trusts Bulganin or Molotov trusts 
Malenkov. Of course, there is not complete freedom from inner-party struggles, but 
they have not yet reached the stage where almost all strength is spent on them. 
China has long been free of wide-spread purges in the top party ranks. Even 
more important is the fact that the Chinese Communist Party has only just ac- 
quired power. It still numbers in its ranks thousands of enthusiastic idealists in 
whom stagnation has not reached the stage prevalent in the Soviet Communist 
Party. Finally, Mao is the last theoretician of Marxism with a claim to having 
contributed to Marxism-Leninism. 


Although there is no question of China playing the predominant role at least 
there is the possibility of equality in Soviet-Chinese relations. China needs the 
Soviet Union, but no more than the Soviet Union needs China. 


It would seem that in the countries of Asia there is a rivalry between two 
shades of Communism: Chinese and Soviet. From the Indian viewpoint, for 
example, the Chinese experiment is of more interest, if only since Indian problems 
are similar to China’s, but not at all similar to the USSR’s. The fact that the Soviet 
leaders are now claiming that socialism has now been built in the Soviet Union is 
not of great importance to the Indians. Those Indians who have opted for socialism 
are not so much interested in a socialism already built as in the ways of building it. 
The advisers sent from Moscow are, of course, a great help. But here a difference 
of culture and history is felt. Their assistance is needed on the technical and 
financial plane, not on the spiritual. 

Even the process of collectivization, a concept borrowed from the Soviet 
Union, is carried out differently in China. The opposition of the peasantry springs 
both from the sources that made the Soviet peasants resist, and from others, 
purely Chinese. The chief foe of Chinese Communism is Confuciusism and the day- 
to-day anti-Communism engendered by it. The methods of combating this phenom- 
enon have to be worked out on the spot. Even the MGB would be of little use. 

In other words, the Chinese Communist Party is helped in its attempts to 
preserve its independence by its own special cultural path and its own way of life 
and development. Moreover, in the Soviet Union few people can speak Chinese. 
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In China, on the other hand, Russian is obligatory in all schools, some of which 
have special curricula comprising only Russian and political subjects. Every two 
years these schools graduate qualified Russian translators. As a result the Soviet 
advisers are dependent on the Chinese, not the other way round. As Soviet culture 
and literature penetrate into China the Chinese have the chance to select and reject. 
They are absorbing what pre-Revolutionary Russia and the USSR has to offer at 
a much faster rate than the Soviet Union can absorb the lessons of Chinese history. 

Another important factor also enters into the picture: Western influence in 
China. This influence is very strong in view of the large number of so-called 
overseas Chinese, that is, persons educated abroad. Their numbers continue to 
grow as new contingents of doctors, scientists and technicians return home after 
completing their courses. Moreover, over the past few decades, other forms of 
Western influence have been very strong and cannot be liquidated in a few years. 

The Chinese government and Party are struggling against this influence but 
in the very process are subject to the shaping of outside ideas. It is especially 
difficult to combat this at the moment, since the Party itself, particularly the upper 
echelons, is permeated with “Westerners.” Without a doubt a certain alienation 
from the USSR and an anti-Moscow group does exist in Peiping. 

For the Chinese Communists the problem of keeping China Communist 
and of strengthening their position there outweighs any thoughts of strength- 
ening the USSR. An important point in the development of events in this respect 
was the death of Stalin, who had been for Mao and for all his aides the 
gteatest authority. Mao owed his position as head of the Chinese Communist 
Party to Stalin. Neither Khrushchev nor Bulganin, nor indeed anyone else from 
the present Moscow elite has the same authority for the Chinese. The visit to 
Peiping in October 1954 of Bulganin and Khrushchev was a clear example of 
Moscow’s fall in prestige. Such a visit by Stalin would have been something un- 
heard of, and it is most improbable that Mao would have even dared to propose it. 

The Kremlin’s interference in China’s affairs is most difficult to determine at 
the moment. China has advisers from Moscow but their activities are kept within 
definite limits. They are completely isolated from the population. Thus, they have 
’ little chance of exerting an influence on the country’s domestic life. 

The Peiping government does not need the Soviet Union as mediator in its 
links with other states. Chou En-lai’s visit to India was no less triumphal than 
that of Bulganin and Khrushche~. 

In China’s relations to Moscow not only are centripetal forces at work but also 
centrifugal. These are determined by an ideological community of interests and by 
bare necessity. Nevertheless, they exist and the Soviet Central Committee is 
obliged to take them into consideration, since it realizes that every pressure from 
its side would immediately evoke a counterpressure. The Kao Kang affair is a 
good indication of that. 

Personal loyalty to Mao is now obligatory for all Chinese Communists. Mao 
is for them higher than the Moscow hierarchy and at least he has more affinity with 
them. While in the Soviet Union the struggle against the cult of the individual 
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is in full swing, in China more pictures of the leader are being printed. In this 
respect the development of the Chinese Communist Party again differs drastically 
from that df the Soviet Communist Party at the present stage. In its foreign and 
domestic policies China is going its own way, finding its own solutions to the 
problems that beset it. Moscow has a consultative voice but not a decisive one. 
From the Chinese point of view the history of Sino-Soviet relations has not been 
in the direction of a Chinese Titoism but rather towards strengthening the im- 
portance of China in the general setup of world Communism. It is possible that 
the time is not far removed when Peiping will openly lay claim to the title of the 
Fourth Rome. As for the Soviet Communist Party, it seems that a purely com- 
petitive policy prevails, and differs from case to case: to use China to start the 
Korean war; to assist her to get on her feet industrially, but only to the extent that 
a country with 600,000,000 people would not constitute a danger to the Soviet 
Union itself; not to permit a complete break but to try everywhere possible to 
make a decisive influence felt. 

For the immediate future Sino-Soviet cooperation will continue and even 
increase. But in the same way Red China’s role on the foreign political scene will 
grow, particularly in Southeast Asia. Nevertheless, if China manages to attain 
the position occupied in 1941, the centrifugal forces there will develop to the 
utmost. However, discussion of such possibilities is premature. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


A New Labor Decree 


The Record of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published on May 8, 1956 con- 
tained a decree issued on April 25, 1956 by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
changes in labor legislation. The reasons for the decree’s publication were 
given in the following words: 

As a result of the growth of the workers’ consciousness, the increase in their 
material well-being and cultural standards, discipline at enterprises and institutions 
has strengthened. Under these conditions the existing legal responsibility of workers 
and salaried employees for unwarranted departure from enterprises and institutions 
and for repeated or prolonged absence without due cause is not a necessity and can 
be replaced by measures of a disciplinary and social nature. 

On the basis of this, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet made the following 
decisions: 

1. To abolish workers’ and salaried employees’ legal responsibility for un- 
warranted departure from enterprises and institutions and for repeated or pro- 
longed absence without due cause. 

2. To set aside sentences of persons convicted of unwarranted departure from 
enterprises and institutions and for absence without due cause. 

3. To dismiss all cases of unwarranted departure from enterprises and in- 
stitutions and of absenteeism not examined by the court up to the time of publi- 
cation of this decree. 

4. To rescind the conviction of citizens previously convicted and who have 
carried out their sentences for unwarranted departure from enterprises and in- 
stitutions and for absenteeism and also of persons who under the provisions of the 
present decree are no longer subject to sentence.” 


Thus, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR annulled a number of 
earlier decrees which established legal responsibility for the above offenses. 
They were: 

1. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
June 26, 1940 on the transition to an eight-hour day, a seven-day working week 
and the prohibition of unwarranted departure of workers and salaried employees 
from enterprises and institutions. (Exceptions are Articles 1 and 2 of this decree. 
These articles established an eight-hour working day instead of the then existing 
seven-hour day for workers and salaried employees of enterprises, a six-hour day 
for salaried employees of institutions and a six-hour day for minors from 16 to 
18 years of age, and introduced instead of the six-day week a seven-day working 
week, with one day, Sunday, a day of rest). 


1 Vedomosti Verkboonogo Soveta SSSR, May 8, 1956, p. 246. 
2 Ibid., pp. 246-247. 
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Under the sections that have been annulled persons leaving their employment 
without good reason were subject to imprisonment for from two to four months. 
Absence without due cause was liable to corrective labor at the place of employ- 
ment for up to six months with a loss of 25%, of pay (Article 5). Directors of 
enterprises and heads of institutions were, for failing to bring to court persons 
guilty of these offences, subject to legal action under Article 109 of the Crim- 
inal Code of the RSFSR (Article 6).° 


2. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
July 17, 1940 on the prohibition of unwarranted departure from work of tractor 
and combine operators working at the MTS. This decree brought tractor drivers 
and brigade leaders and their assistants doing seasonal work on the MTS under 
the scope of the June 26 decree, except for Articles 1 and 2 which did not apply 
to them in view of the seasonal nature of agricultural work. However, the June 
26 decree applied in full to combine operators, as state employees of the MTS.‘ 


3. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
October 19, 1940 on the obligatory transfer of engineers, technicians, foremen, 
salaried employees and skilled workers from one enterprise or institution to 
another. On the basis of this decree persons in any of the categories listed guilty 
of failing to comply with the order of a people’s commissar to go from one 
place of employment to another were considered to have left their place of work 
without due cause and were therefore prosecuted under Article 5 of the June 26 
decree. In accordance with the decree, from October 20, 1940 labor agreements 
made for a specified period of time between enterprises and engineers, salaried 
employees or skilled workers were declared void, and personnel were obliged 
to remain at the place of employment mentioned in the agreement.® 


4. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on 
July 14, 1951 on the replacement of legal responsibility of workers and salaried 
employees for absence, except in cases of repeated or prolonged absence, by 
measures of a disciplinary and social nature. In essence this decree completely 
annulled legal amenability for absence without due cause as laid out in the second 
part of Article 5 of the decree of June 26, 1940, since, from the text of the decree 
of the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the USSR issued on July 7, 1941, it 
follows that to be absent on several occasions without due cause was in the nature 
of a malicious avoidance of work and must be looked upon as unwarranted depar- 
ture. Thus, it would have to be classified in accordance with the first part of 
Article 5, of the June 26, 1940 decree.® 


It must be noted that the decree of July 14, 1951 was not published in /zvestia 
or Pravda nor in the Record of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. This means that it 
was published secretly, for the prosecuting magistracy and the courts. 


3 Tzvestia, June 27, 1940. 

* Tbid., July 18, 1940. 

5 Ibid., October 20, 1940. 

® Uszolovny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1952, pp. 161-162. 
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5. The decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on November 13, 
1952 on :anovations and changes in the decrees of July 17, 1940 and October 19, 
1940. This decree likewise did not appear in Pravda, [zvestia or the Record of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. By it, the provisions introduced by the decree of July 
14, 1951 were extended to include the categories of workers and salaried em- 
ployees affected by the July 17, 1940 and October 19, 1940 decrees. 

Article 5 of the new decree under discussion establishes that now workers and 
salaried employees, when leaving of their own volition, are obliged to give two 
weeks’ notice to the administration of the enterprise or institution.’ This article 
also reestablished the norms of Articles 44 and 46 of the 1922 edition of the Labor 
Code of the RSFSR, which is still valid, under which a labor agreement may be 
dissolved at the request of the employee, with the difference that notice was 
increased from one to two weeks.® This reestablishes the situation existing prior 
to June 26, 1940. 

Article 6 of the decree establishes that workers and salaried employees leaving 
of their own accord lose their seniority and are granted the right to receive 
benefits for temporary disability only after working at least six months at the new 
place of employment.® This article reestablishes the provisions operative under 
Article 11 of the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR, the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions issued on December 28, 1938,!° which first set these regulations, 
which were in effect until June 26, 1940. 

Prior to December 28, 1938 all workers and salaried employees received for 
temporary disability benefits amounting to the full amount of their pay. 

Thus, the April 25, 1956 decree permits workers and salaried employees 
to leave their employment voluntarily (Article 5), but the next article annuls their 
right to benefits for illness fot six months just because they took advantage of 
their right to change employment. This deprivation, however, is only a part of the 
penalities imposed, since under the law of December 28, 1938, still valid, the 
benefit for illness amounts to 100% of the individual’s pay only after he has 
worked at one place more than six years; for those who have worked between 
three and six years it is 80%; for those who have worked two to three years it is 
60%; and for those who have worked from six months to two years only 50%."! 


Article 7 of the decree lists the penalities imposed by the director of the enter- 
prise or the head of the institution concerned on workers and employees ab- 
senting themselves without due cause. They are as follows: 

1. Disciplinary action in accordance with the internal labor regulations, or, 
at enterprises and institutions where there are special statutes on discipline, in 
accordance with these statutes. 


7 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, op. cit., p. 247. 

8 Kodeks zakonov o trude RSFSR (Labor Laws of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1930, p. 22. 
® Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, op. cit., p. 247. 

10 Txvestia, December 29, 1938. 

11 Tbid. 
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2. The deprivation for three months of the right to a percentage increase for 
service or a decrease of up to 25% of a one-time bonus for length of service. 

3. Dismissal with a corresponding entry in the labor book to the effect that 
the employee had been dismissed for being absent without due cause. The person 
dismissed loses his seniority and regains the right to temporary disability benefits 
only after working six months or more at the new place of employment.1* 

Yu. P. Mironenko 


The Economy 


Economic Relations Between the USSR and the Satellites 
in 1956 


Almost since the beginning of the Soviet regime the foreign trade policy of 
the USSR has been directed toward achieving economic self-sufficiency. At the 
end of the 1920’s and the beginning of the 1930’s, in order to accelerate the process 
of industrialization, the Soviets purchased equipment abroad and exported, in 
exchange, grain products and timber at dumping prices. Economic necessity at 
that time dictated the need for trade expansion. It is our feeling that the political 
factor, that is, the desire to disrupt the capitalist economic system by dumping 
Soviet goods at low prices, played only a secondary role. This would seem to 
be corroborated by the fact that, while pre-Revolutionary Russia’s share in world 
trade was about 4% just before World War I, in 1932, at the height of Soviet 
dumping and when world trade was at a low ebb due to the economic crisis in 
the 1930’s, the Soviet share was only 2.5%. Even this figure later dropped to 1%. 

The situation began to change after the European satellites entered the Soviet 
bloc, and especially after 1949 when China became Communist. A new term, “the 
world-wide socialist market,” then made its appearance in the Soviet vocabulary 
and was contrasted with the “rotting capitalist market.” Kommunist, No. 7, 1956 , 
states: “In 1917 the socialist system had 7.4% of the total population of the world 
and 15.9% of its territory. In 1955 the socialist states comprised 36%, of humanity 
and 26.6% of world territory. The share of these states in world industrial 
production is about 30%.” 

In the ten postwar years, trade between the countries of the “socialist system” 
has increased continvously. On the average about three quarters of the foreign 
trade of countries in the Soviet bloc is with other countries within the bloc. The 
trade of the Soviet Union with the satellites comprises about 73—80% of Soviet 
foreign trade. 

In recent years a new tendency has appeared in the foreign trade of the USSR. 
More and more attempts are being made to penetrate the markets of under- 
developed countries, primarily India, Burma, Afghanistan and the Near East. 


12 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, op. cit., p. 247. 
1 Bulletin, March 1955, p. 35. 





Political considerations are the primary reason for these attempts. First, it is 
important for the Soviets to neutralize the effect of the American Point Four 
Program of economic aid to under-developed countries. Second, the establishment 
of close economic relations with these nations should bring them, if not into the 
sphere of Soviet political influence, then at least into a state of benevolent neu- 
trality. Finally, exploitation of the long-standing antagonism toward the colonial 
powers in these under-developed countries should provide a broad platform 
for anti-capitalist and anti-Western propaganda. , 


Since 1953 the Soviets have been pursuing an active trade policy toward 
Western Europe and America. However, the Soviet Union has not succeeded in 
concluding trade agreements with the principal capitalist countries: The United 
States, Britain and Western Germany. Even the agreements concluded with 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian countries have not led to 
any great expansion of trade except in the case of Finland. 


Nevertheless, as a result of increased trade with the satellites and China and 
of the efforts made in under-developed countries as well as in Europe, Bulganin 
was able to state at the Twentieth Party Congress: 


In the field of foreign trade the Soviet Union continued, during the Five-Year 

Plan just completed, its policy of extending mutually profitable economic relations 

with all countries. Last year the foreign trade turnover of our country was almost 

twice as great as in 1950, and our trade relations with the countries of people’s 
democracy have been broadened and strengthened. In 1955 the volume of foreign 
trade with them reached 19.5 billion rubles as compared with 10.6 billion rubles 

in 1950.” 

Since the Twentieth Party Congress, the main tendencies in Soviet foreign 
trade have been broadly similar to those during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. How- 
ever, in each of the three foreign trade fields (trade with the satellites and China, 
with the under-developed countries and with Western Europe and North America) 
certain new elements have appeared. As early as the Twentieth Congress Khrush- 
chev stated, in his report, that the economic relations between the countries of 
the socialist bloc would have to change their character somewhat: 


At the present time there is no need for every socialist country to develop 
necessarily all the branches of heavy industry as the Soviet Union was compeiled 
to do, since the latter was for a long time the only country of socialism and in 
capitalist encirclement. Now, when the mighty commonwealth of socialist countries 
exists, and when their defense capacity and security depend on the industrial might 
of the whole socialist camp, each European country of people’s democracy can 
specialize in the development of those branches of industry for which it has the 
most favorable natural and economic conditions. In addition, this would create the 
necessary premises for freeing considerable resources for the development of agri- 
culture and light industry and on this basis satisfy ever more fully the material and 
cultural requirements of the nations.® 


2 Pravda, February 22, 1956. 
3 Tbid., February 15, 1956. 
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Khrushchev’s thesis of the need for an economic division of labor among 
the countries of the socialist bloc was taken up by the Soviet and satellite press. 
In Voprosy ekonomiki V. Alkimov and Ya. Kotkovsky virtually repeat Krushchev’s 
words.# 

Izvestia published an article on the same subject by E. Szyr, Chairman of the 
state Commission for Economic Planning of Poland.® Finally, the same problem 
is dealt with in I. Dudinsky’s article in Kommunist.® The chief line of reasoning 
in all the discussion of this subject is as follows: In the satellite countries (primarily 
the European satellites) the main branches of heavy industry have already been 
built up. In the future, as Khrushchev said, there will be no need for every 
country to develop all branches of industry. The economic cooperation of the 
socialist countries is to be based on a division of labor, which will depend prin- 
cipally on the natural, historical and economic features of each individual country. 
Poland will therefore become a large-scale supplier of coal, coke, zinc, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, ships and textiles; Czechoslovakia is to export industrial 
power, loading and transport equipment as well as footwear, textiles, glass and 
porcelain ware; East Germany is to specialize in power station equipment, 
precision equipment for engineering, optics and the chemical industries; Hungary 
will concentrate on transportation machine construction, power station equipment, 
and will export bauxite and certain food products; Romania’s special fields will 
be petroleum products, timber, fishing vessels, cement and grain; Bulgaria will 
produce lead and zinc ores, cement, tobacco, fresh and canned fruits and vege- 
tables; Albania will specialize in petroleum, bitumen, mining industry products 
and certain agricultural products; The Mongolian People’s Republic will con- 
centrate on wool, meat and other livestock products; North Korea will produce 
chiefly non-ferrous metals and fruits. China will specialize in non-ferrous metal 
ores, soybeans, groundnuts, corn, tea, vegetable oils, raw leather and silk. 


In effect, this planned specialization simply tends to regularize existing 
conditions in the trade relations of the Soviet bloc countries. It is noteworthy 
that under the “division of labor,” lands economically backward will mainly 
upply industrial raw materials or agricultural products. Not only Mongolia and 
North Korea, but even European satellites such as Albania, Bulgaria and Romania 
are to specialize in exporting livestock or agricultural products and metals or 
ores (Romania, of course, oil as well). 

It cannot be denied that an international division of labor could further the 
economic progress of the countries concerned. On the Soviet terms, however, 
it is to be feared that countries other than the Soviet Union will have to be 
satisfied with a one-sided economic development which would retard their 
overall economic progress. These fears are well founded, since, as Soviet reports 
and articles on the problem show, the specialization is to be achieved by direct 
planning of the economies of these countries. 


* Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, No. 3, 1956, p. 32. 


5 Tzvestia, May 26, 1956. 
® Kommunist, No. 7, 1956, pp. 55—69. 
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I. Dudinsky writes: 

Now the time has come when market links, even if they are planned for a 
considerable period, are insufficient to establish a broad specialization of production 
in the system of socialist states. A fuller realization of the advantages of a world-wide 
socialist system is possible by. the direct coordination of economic plans of the 
countries of the socialist camp, which would permit the direct coordination of the 
development of the basic branches of their economies in the general interest.’ 
Writing in Partiinaya zhizn G. Dongarov deals with the same subject: 

The economic cooperation of the countries of the socialist camp has become the 
decisive premise for the successful building of socialism in the countries of people’s 
democracy. This cooperation is now entering a new phase. While until recently 
it was implemented mainly on the basis of long-term trade treaties, now it is possible 
to closely coordinate economic plans, to organize the cooperation and specialization 
of production in the Soviet Union and the countries of people’s democracy.® 
I. Dudinsky, in his article mentioned above, asserts that now “all the economic 

and organizational premises have been created for the transition to the direct 
coordination of plans for a large range of items during [the stages of ] compilation 
and execution.”® 

In effect, in 1956 synchronization of the economic plans of the European 
satellites and the Soviet Union was achieved. The satellites are now on the basis 
of five-year plans with the beginning of the current one fixed as 1956. However, 
we do not yet know in which economic measures and actions this “direct co- 
ordination” will result. 

From May 18 to 25 there took place in Berlin the regular meeting of the 
Council of Mutual Economic Aid, comprising the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries. Reports on this and previous sessions in the Soviet press have been 
very uninformative. It was simply stated that at these sessions questions were 
discussed concerning the coordination of the development of the basic branches 
of the national economies of the countries participating in the forthcoming 
(1956-60) five-year plan, namely, those of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the 
coal, petroleum, gas and chemical industries as well as agriculture.!° 

Thus there is a definite process tending towards ever greater economic 
centralization and subordination of the European satellites’ economies to central 
planning. This process is of course inevitable, since a completely planned system 
cannot be satisfied with the coordination of trade relations but must aim at 
correlating the production plans of the countries concerned. It remains uncertain, 
however, whether the Soviet leaders will succeed in reconciling this new limitation 
on the independence of the satellites on the economic plane with the recent 
weakening in the links between Moscow and the satellites on the political plane. 

The above general information may be supplemented with more exact data 
concerning East Germany. Trade between East Germany and the other countries 


7 Ibid., pp. 64—65. 

8 Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, No. 8, 1956, p. 16. 
® Kommunist, No. 7, 1956, p. 65. 

10 Jzvestia, May 27, 1956. 
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of the Soviet bloc accounts for about 75% of all that country’s foreign trade; 
trade with the Soviet Union accounts for about 45% of East Germany’s foreign 
trade.! About 75% of all East German deliveries to the Soviet Union comprise 
industrial goods and transportation machinery and equipment. 

In 1954 the relative importance of the Soviet Union and the satellites in 
China’s foreign trade was 80%.!* Of Chinese imports from the Soviet Union in 
1950-$4, Over 95% were capital goods. Moreover, in 1954 this figure was 97%." 

Simultaneously with the establishment of closer trade relations between the 
USSR and the satellites, there is continuing Soviet penetration in the economic 
life of the latter. This can be seen in the construction of new enterprises in 
those countries and in the allotment of long-term credits to them: “At the present 
time the Soviet Union, in accordance with treaties concluded, is aiding the 
countries of people’s democracy in the construction of 391 enterprises and 90 
individual shops and installations. The USSR has given the countries of people’s 
democracy long-term credits totaling 21 billion rubles.”!4 Recently agreements 
have been concluded between the USSR and the satellites on the production 
and utilization of atomic energy. 

Soviet trade relations with Yugoslavia occupy a special place. The latter 
country is not part of the Council of Mutual Economic aid, although its represen- 
tative was present as an observer at the May session of the Council in Berlin. 
After an eight-year interruption, economic and trade relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union recommended under a 10 million-ruble compensation 
agreement signed in October 1954. The 1955 trade agreement increased the 
trade to 48 million rubles.15 The agreement signed in January 1956 on mutual 
deliveries provides for trade amounting to 140 million rubles. At the same time 
the USSR granted Yugoslavia a loan of 30 million dollars (in freely convertible 
currency or gold) at two percent per annum and redeemable in 10 years. Yugo- 
slavia was also given 54 million dollars in trade credit. 

At the same time an agreement was concluded on the construction in Yugo- 
slavia of the following industrial enterprises: a nitrogen fertilizer plant with a 
capacity of 100,000 tons of ammonium fertilizer annually, a superphosphate plant 
with an annual capacity of 250,000 tons of superphosphate and 120,000 tons of 
sulfuric acid, and a thermoelectric station with a power of 100,000 kilowatts. 
It is also intended to extend and reconstruct three mines. To pay for the projected 
work, for the equipment and material the USSR has given Yugoslavia credit to 
the necessary amounts at 2%, interest and redeemable in 10 years.'* However, 
the rapid extension of the trade turnover and the very low rate of interest for the 
credit offered Yugoslavia is evidence that economic relations between these two 
countries are to a great extent influenced by political consideration. 

E. A. Glovinsky 


"| Vneshnyaya torgovlya, Moscow, No. 11, 1955, pp. 1—3. 
12 Tbid., No. 9, 1955, p. 3. 

13 Tbid., No. 2, 1956, p. 3; Bulletin, May 1955, pp. 33—36. 
'* Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 3, 1956, p. 3. 

'8 Ibid., No. 10, 1955, p. 28. 

'8 Tzvestia, May 30, 1956. 











Culture 
The Historical Novel in the USSR 


In the early days of the Bolshevik regime the general view of history was that 
life had begun in 1917; what had existed before had been pretty much of a void. 
Whenever Soviet writers were compelled by circumstances to deal with the pas: 
they sought out the rebels as their subjects. The outlaw was the hero; representa- 
tives of the established order were consistently depicted in a negative light. The 
little that was written on historical themes fitted in with these rules. For example, 
in Shildkret’s play dealing with the times of the Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich 
(1629-76), Muscovy is painted so savage and absurd that the reader is put to 
considerable strain to believe such a state ever existed. Another example is 
Chapygin’s Stepan Razin in which the bandit is idealized and depicted as a national! 
hero. In the same genre, although of a later epoch, is all that Olga Forsh and Yury 
Tynyanov wrote about the Decembrists. 


It should, however, be pointed out that too great praise of the Decembrists 
was not advisable either, for it could have led to the justification of such dangerous 
things as a program for a constitutional monarchy, a bourgeois republic or the 
worship of freedom. It was therefore necessary to underline the “class limitations” 
of the latter. 


Yu. Tynyanov was one of the most talented historical writers of the first 
period. He wrote in an interesting way, despite the crude naturalism of man) 
parts of his works and even a certain rather vulgar sociologism which makes 
itself felt occasionally. In most of his books (for example Kyukhelbeker and T/ 
Death of Vazir-Mukhtar, a novel about Griboyedov) the action takes place at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and the author tries to link all the glorious 
episodes in Russian culture and literature with the Decembrist movement, at 
times straining the facts to do so. 


The obligatory political line for writers was bound to slow down the devel- 
opment of the historical novel. The later changes were introduced in the line 
partly because public opinion and the desires of the authorities were similar and 
their combined influence acted in the same direction. No nation can be satisfied 
to see its past presented as entirely negative. In order to live and act it needs 
heroic and captivating examples from the past, which should contain some 
elements of tradition and material to nourish the national pride. 


On the other hand, in maintaining stability of the system the inflammatory 
examples of popular uprisings (the Stenka Razin and Pugachev rebellions) and 
revolutionaries (the Decembrists and the narodovoltsy) could be dangerous. A 
foundation had to found for the Stalin cult, for the recognition and justification 
of unlimited power. The first evidence of a change was given in Aleksei Tolstoi’s 
Peter I. A further step back into history was the emphasis of Ivan the Terrible 
rather than Peter. 
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As soon as the new line became clear, important new developments made its 
progress unexpectedly rapid. The war with Germany led the Soviet authorities 
to emphasize nationalist slogans and present themselves as the inheritors and 
preservers of Russian traditions, the continuer of all that was positive in Russian 
history. The analogies between Stalin and the Russian tsars were fairly strained, 
since the ideology and philosophy of autocracy differ greatly from those of 
Bolshevism. 

When the line changed there was no longer any need for great efforts to 
persuade writers to produce good works. Once allowed to write on historical 
themes they did so enthusiastically. Such was the beginning of the most interest- 
ing period in the development of the historical novel in the Soviet Union. 
Historical works began to outnumber those on other subjects. 

Even more important, however, was the fact that during and immediately 
after the war works were produced which were in no way inferior to pre-Revo- 
lutionary historical novels. The time of action and the type of heroes in these 
novels vary considerably. Among the best of these novels are V. Yan’s Youth 
of a General (about Alexander Nevsky), Georgy Blok’s Muscovites (about Andrei 
Bogolyubsky) and Sergei Borodin’s Dmitry Donskoi. All of these novels reflect 
life in olden times very faithfully and are almost devoid of Soviet propaganda. 
if the year and place of publication were not given one might well think that 
they had been written before the Revolution or abroad (apart from a few pages, 
which could be omitted without very great loss to the works). 

Most closely linked with events of our day is Dmitry Donskoi, in which the 
author supports the view that even if a ruler is cruel and unjust, the citizens 
should forget personal injuries and unite around him when danger threatens the 
motherland. 

The War of 1812 has also been dealt with in Soviet historical novels, since 
the Bolsheviks evidently sought an analogy with the war against the Germans 
in 1941-45. One example of this type of novel is Golubov’s Bagration, which is 
not particularly effective. 

There were, however, exceptions to the general trend. Petrov-Biryuk’s 
Kondraty Bulavin, for example, attempts to continue the idealization of pre-Rev- 
olutionary rebels. However, the novel is weak because, despite the requirements 
of the situation, it lacks the courage to depict Peter I in a negative light; a positive 
evaluation had by then evidently become an official requirement. 

Of average worth are several novels by Sergeev-Tsensky dealing with the near 
and distant past (The Brusilov Breakthrough, Sevastopol Toil). They are spoiled in the 
main by their too evident propaganda nature. 

Of much more interest is the mixed genre of the historical and daily-life novel 
which has produced several talented works. Such is Ugryum River by Vyacheslav 
Shishkov, which depicts the life of merchants and factory owners in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The work reminds one of the works of 
Melnikov-Pechersky and Mamin Sibiryak, although the latter is surpassed by 
Shishkoy. Another example of this genre is a trilogy by Zadonov, the best novel 
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in which is Amur-Batyushka, depicting the colonization of Amur Krai by 
Russian peasants during the last half of the nineteenth century. Zadonov gives 
living and convincing types of Russian scholars and simple people, their courage, 
energy and magnanimity, together with a picture of the customs of the people 
who inhabited Siberia at that time. 

Also in this category is K. Badigin’s The Way to Grumant which deals with 
the development of Spitzbergen by the Russian inhabitants of the White Sea 
coast. The action takes place in the seventeenth century with excursions into the 
more distant past. 

In all of these novels the real hero is the Russian people, with their qualities 
of endurance and stanchness. It is clear that such works strike a more sympathetic 
chord with the Russian reader than praise of the Soviet regime. 

Soon after the war the concessions began to be retracted one by one and promises 
given were not kept. The political climate became unfavorable for the historical 
novel. Nevertheless, a few more talented and interesting works did appear. Two 
of them, both dealing with the times of Muscovy, are worthy of further considera- 
tion here. They are Valentin Kostylev’s van the Terrible (1530-84) and Valery 
Yazvitsky’s Jvan IIT (1440-1505). 

The first is an apology for autocracy, particularly as embodied in the person 
of Ivan the Terrible, about whom even pre-Revolutionary authors wrote with 
horror. Kostylev’s aims, however, are clear. He is drawing a parallel between 
Ivan and Stalin, showing that, despite the cruel excesses of the regime, the part 
played by Ivan was on the whole progressive, promoted the welfare of Russia and 
that Ivan, with the penetrating mind ofa genius, foresaw developments centuries 
ahead. Moreover, Kostylev completely rehabilitates the oprichnina, puts such 
odious persons as Malyuta Skuratov on a pedestal and clearly compares their 
work with that of the Chekists. 

This, however, is only one aspect, since the author also includes certain 
exhortations to the leader in the form of an ideal tsar, full of regard for his subjects 
and for the state. Nevertheless, this aspect is much better brought out by Yaz- 
vitsky in /van III. The latter novel is one of the culminating points in the Soviet 
historical novel. In its convincing depiction of the life and psychology of the 
epoch it stands very high. 

There is no crude, noticeable propaganda in the work. The main idea is to 
show the role of a leading figure in history. The hero is well chosen, since Ivan III 
was undoubtedly an outstanding sovereign and did much for Russia. 

However, the power of Yazvitsky’s Ivan is not simply that of the Tsar’s 
personal qualities. The Tsar is closely linked with the people, with their aspirations 
to create a powerful state, to put an end to internecine quarrels and create a united 
Russia. Ivan lives against the cultural background of his time, with the beliefs 
and feelings of his nation; and his power is a way of serving the country. The 
work therefore in some ways resembles Macchiavelli’s The Prince, the portrait 
of an ideal ruler (although the character of Yazvitsky’s Ivan is quite different 
from that of the Prince because of the difference between the Russian and Italian 
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characters). Unlike Kostylev, however, Yazvitsky does not attempt to make the 
ideology of his hero accord with Soviet ideology. Ivan III, the Great Prince of 
Muscovy, may have been, and probably was in many if not all respects, the same 
as he is depicted, but Stalin could never be presented as a Christian, traditional 
ruler. 

A striking feature of the Soviet historical novel is that it began the rehabili- 
tation of the Russian past, including the monarchical system, right up to the end 
of the last century. Only whe. the reign of the last tsars is concerned is the former 
negativism fully maintained. Alexander Nevsky, Ivan III, Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter the Great are raised to the rank of Stalin’s predecessors. Nikolai I was not 
accorded this honor but several attempts were made in this direction. 

Under the strange dialectics of Soviet life it occurred that due to the false and 
clumsy assumption about Stalin it was possible, both in literature and in science, 
to speak of the Russian past in a more objective way than in previous years. 

All the developments outlined must be spoken of conditionally or in the past 
tense. The overthrow of the Stalin cult evidently indicates a sharp change in 
many spheres, including the historical novel. Historical textbooks containing 
marks of the “cult of the individual” are already being reviewed. In the mad logic 
of Bolshevism “Down with Stalin” may lead to “Down with Peter the Great.” 
It is possible that new criticism of tsarist authority may come, as well as the 
branding of Ivan the Terrible and even Ivan III “executioners, vampires and 
tyrants.” 

One can only wonder where the positive element of history will now be 
sought. It may be found again in Pugachev, Razin and in the various kinds of old 
Russian outlaws, or perhaps in the free city of Novgorod. The latter solution 


would not be surprising, since the aristocratic republic and the collective method 
of rule can stand the analogy. It is also possible, however, that the revision of 
history will not go so far and that general concepts will remain as in recent 
years. It is very probable that one or more historical novels with quite a new 
approach will emerge in the next few months to serve as the model for further 
works on the historical past. V. Rudinsky 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issue No. 10, 1956. 


In order to establish more firmly their control over the nation, the Soviet 
leaders have been relying heavily on their campaign to discredit Stalin. The 
matter is still being given much attention in the USSR, and the issue of Kommunist 
under review is devoted almost entirely to the campaign waged against the late 
dictator. It appears that the matter has now reached the third, and perhaps final 
stage. The first stage was the period when the problem was being discussed mor: 
or less indirectly and when no more than hints were being dropped. At that time 
the cult of the individual had not yet been directly linked with Stalin’s name. 
The second stage was the official announcement that Stalin was responsible for 
the development of this phenomenon and claims were being made that harm hac 
been done to the Party, the state and the people. This stage was heralded by state- 
ments made by several of the Soviet leaders at the Twentieth Party Congress and 
in the decree of the Party Central Committee dated June 30, 1956. However, even 
this diffuse decree was not enough to set the stage completely for the dethronement 
of Stalin; a third step was necessary: a widespread and detailed propaganda 
campaign on the importance of the struggle against the cult of the individual. 
This issue of Kommunist reflects this latest stage. 

The first article sets the general tone. Entitled “Overcome Completely the 
Consequences of the Cult of the Individual,” the importance of this slogan is 
stressed from the very start, as are two other very important problems now 
occupying the collective leadership: coexistence as a new stage in Soviet foreign 
policy and the consolidation of the forces of world socialism as a new form of the 
struggle for world revolution. 

The editors of Kommunist have set out to explain how the cult of the individual 
came into being and make certain that its effects are fully appreciated, to justify 
the actions of the present leaders—who themselves had once helped to deify 
Stalin—and to prove that henceforth such a phenomenon is impossible. In doing 
so they have stressed the advantages of a collective leadership over a one-man 
dictatorship. 

It is interesting to note that, when attacking the cult of the individual, Kom- 
munist points primarily to the fact that it diminished the role of the Party. Little 
is said of the pernicious effects it had had on the people, on science, and so on. The 
Party, the chief victim, suffered, it is claimed, because Stalin acted like a Communist 
Nero, placing himself on a higher pedestal than any autocrat had ever done before. 

Attempting to give a sober evaluation of the role played by Stalin and the 
actions of the present leaders, the article cannot refrain from a boastful air: “Not 
a single bourgeois political party could have embarked on such a bold, straight- 
forward, open appeal to the masses.” Thus, here the cult of the individual has 
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been replaced by the cult of the Party. It is claimed, without substantiation, 
that the Communist Party is far in advance of any other political group. Such 
praise has a single aim: ““The Party knows that it is impossible to avoid certain 
minuses connected with the frank admission of shortcomings, that the bourgeoisie 
will again attempt with the aid of lies and slander to undermine faith in Commu- 
nism and to sow in the workers’ hearts doubts as to its ultimate victory.” Clearly, 
the comments made in the free world’s press on the struggle with the cult of 
the individual have alarmed the Soviet Communist leaders. Propaganda is now 
striving to discredit the conclusions which are bound to be made concerning the 
new line taken by Soviet policy. Kommunist stresses that “international reaction 
and its yes men are doing their utmost to prove that such a manifestation as the 
cult of the individual is inherent in Soviet society because of [the latter’s] allegedly 
undemocratic character.” This claim is a measure to counter the reaction in the 
free world to what is taking place in the Soviet Union. 


At the same time, however, the Party leaders are striving to prove that 
Communism has not lost any of its dynamism. They repeatedly declare that any 
hopes of the renunciation of the theory of scientific Communism are completely 
unrealistic. Soviet propaganda even waxes ironical on the subject: “‘Reactionary 
circles of the bourgeoisie and its ideologists are again... shedding crocodile 
tears because there are no bourgeois or indeed any other parties at all in the USSR 
other than the Communist Party; they would like there to be several parties in 
the USSR. This hope is vain.” 

Commenting further on the truly terrible effects that the cult of the individual 
had produced, the article is emboldened to claim that former violations of 
revolutionary legality have now been rectified. In fact, all the evils of the earlier 
period have been ascribed to Beria, who, it would appear, was the guilty party 
behind these violations. However, the shifting of the blame is altogether too 
naive. Why, for instance, is no mention made of Beria’s predecessors—Dzer- 
zhinsky, Menzhinsky, Yagoda, Yezhov? During their times the most important 
trials were staged and mass repressive measures introduced. But there are not a 
few such omissions in the article. It is stated that “the main guarantee against the 
revival of the cult of the individual is in the socialist nature of our society, in its 
profoundly democratic character.” What then had happened to this guarantee 
for almost thirty years? It is logical to assume that if this cult was so wide spread 
the Soviet system must have been deprived of any semblance of democracy. 
Consequently, there is an indirect admission that in the country claiming to be 
the freest in the world a system of force and arbitrary rule had existed. What 
guarantee is there that the nature of the system can change? 


Worthy of attention is the purely decorative role of such outwardly demo- 
cratic organs as the soviets, including the Supreme Soviet: “The work of the 
soviets as organs of state authority, including the highest organs, became more 
narrow, and the sphere of questions brought to them for discussion and solution 
was unjustifiably restricted.” However, the only illustration given of the indepen- 
dence now ascribed to these organs is the acceptance by the Supreme Soviet 
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of a law on state pensions, even though the law in principle was decided on long 
ago by the Party leaders, not by the Supreme Soviet. 


Because the anti-Stalin campaign is revealing the worst sides of the Communist 
system, the article strives to maintain silence on everything which discredits the 
system and the present leaders. “There is nothing in common between the 
correct Lenin concept of the role of the leaders and opinions which are... 
directed at overthrowing the leadership elected by the Party masses themselves 
and at discrediting the Party cadres.” In connection with this, the remarks made 
in the decree of the Party Central Committee of June 30, 1956 are repeated. 
They constitute a lame explanation of the fact that the present leaders for many 
years never even mentioned Stalin’s arbitrariness and lawlessness. If one is to 
believe the constantly reiterated propaganda, the present leaders refrained from 
making protests only because “‘the Soviet people knew Stalin as a man who 
always acted in the defense of the USSR.” 


This collection of contradictions, falsifications and deliberate omissions 
finishes on a brave note: ““The unmasking of the cult of the individual has not 
weakened, but, as was to be expected, has strengthened the international Commu- 
nist movement.” 


The struggle against the cult has been reflected in all spheres of Soviet life. 
Yet the struggle being waged is by no means directed at removing all abnormali- 
ties. It aims merely at dethroning Stalin and introducing a number of changes 
designed primarily to benefit the present leaders. The people hardly enter into 
the matter. 


The profusion of literature that appeared during the Stalin era now has to 
be reviewed in the light of the new slogans. Actually, all works, both political 
and nonpolitical, that now appear suspect should be destroyed. That, however, 
is a risky step to take. Consequently the present leaders have decided to act in a 
roundabout manner. The second editorial in this issue, entitled “‘For a Creative 
Treatment of the History of the Soviet Communist Party,” raises only the question 
of revising the official Party history. It is noted that “the majority of books 
dealing with the Party’s history by no means correspond to the demands of science 
and contain fundamental theoretical and factual mistakes.”” Moreover, the article 
continues, “for the past 1;—20 years not a single work has appeared on the history 
of the Party which would attract the attention of the general public.” This is 
certainly true; the history of the Party has been doctored to such an extent that 
at times no semblance of the truth is left. Faithful Soviet theoreticians did their 
best to depict events in the light most advantageous to Stalin. The present 
leaders too had a large hand in this process, of course, but the Soviet press keeps 
a discreet silence on this fact. All the onus is thrown onto Stalin and a purely 
philosophical concept: idealism. It would seem that idealistic tendencies were the 
reasons that history was falsified beyond recognition. “The greatest fault in many 
works on the history of the Party is that events are presented from the idealistic 
viewpoint of the cult of the individual.” Thus, idealism becomes a major culprit; 
had there been no idealists there would clearly have been no falsification. 
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Thus Kommunist enters as a champion of historic truth. Numerous indications 
that historians, instead of studying facts, events and documents, spent their time 
compiling commentaries which had nothing in common with the facts are a form 
of directive to revive historical truth. However, this does not yet mean that such 
a revival is approved. On the contrary, this article contains a direct indication 
that historians have been given a new, completely prescribed task: 

The Party historian is not an unimpassioned recorder of past happenings. He is 

a militant struggler for Communism, a researcher of high ideals who, supported by 

a Marxist analysis of facts and documents, gives a scientific and historical eval- 

uation of particular events... Genuine, truly scientific works on the history of the 

Party can be written only by a scholar of high principles and ideas... 


This statement hardly requires further comment. 

Kommumist links the need for new textbooks on the history of the Party very 
closely with the cult of the individual. Stalin is mentioned several times as having 
played a leading role during the first years of the Revolution and as having 
shielded Lenin, who is described as the organizer of victories during the Civil 
War. This is true, but the present leaders’ main objective is clearly shown in the 
claim that the outstanding event in the Party’s history was the Twentieth Party 
Congress, which “‘determined the path of Communist construction in the USSR 
for the near future.” 

One point is worthy of attention. The second editorial carelessly mentions 
that in the local Party organizations “‘the violation of the Lenin rules of Party 
life was not of the same kind as in those links of the Party organism on which 
Stalin had a direct influence.” This statement is revealing since the links in question 
were those formed by the present leaders, who headed the main sections of the 
Party apparatus. 

Closely linked with the two editorials is the article by S. Yakubovskaya, 
entitled ““The Role of V. I. Lenin in the Creation of the Soviet Union.” The main 
theme is that in Soviet historical literature Stalin’s role in the creation of the 
USSR has been exaggerated. Yakubovskaya gives a considerable number of 
examples showing that all the basic problems were really solved by Lenin and 
that during the time he was the leader he created the whole of the state mechanism, 
which then passed on to Stalin in a finished form. One statement made by Lenin 
of is great interest: “It is better to overdo concessions and gentleness toward 
the national minorities than to underdo them.” 

M. Kammari’s “Some Questions of the Theory of Base and Superstructure” 
is also directly connected with the struggle to overcome the cult of the individual. 
Although mainly theoretical, the article takes Stalin to task for his work Marxism 
and Problems of Linguistics. Kammati disclaims Stalin’s statement that a super- 
structure protects its base and argues that it can lead to incorrect conclusions. 
But even the author, long an accepted Soviet theoretician, is obliged to bewail 
the fact that many of the theses propounded by Stalin in this work were accepted 
completely by Soviet theoreticians without critical examination. 

No less indicative is the article “Study more Profoundly the History of the 
Great Patriotic War.” The material in it has a direct relation to the current task 
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of revising history and deals with a most important period: World War II. In 
effect, the article is a verbose directive to Soviet historians on how the important 
events of the period should be depicted. The mistake of overemphasizing Stalin’s 
role is pointed out, and it is stressed that to date the causes of the early reverses 
have not been shown in their true light, although it is admitted that one reason 
was the fact that “our army did not then have the experience to wage a large-scale 
modern war and had not been fully mobilized, whereas the Fascist German 
Army did have this experience... The enemy was able to attain a decisive 
supremacy in forces and equipment on the main lines of their attack.” 

This admission, although undeniably correct, is still only a half-truth. No 
mention is made of the fact that one of the main reasons was that millions of 
officers and men did not want to defend the Soviet system and deliberately did 
not oppose the enemy. They reversed their decision only when the full implications 
of Hitler’s policy became clear, after countless thousands of voluntary prisoners 
had died of starvation in German prison camps. 

In view of this omission, one statement made in the article concerning Stalin 
seems, to say the least, dubious. It is claimed that another reason for the serious 
failures that beset the Soviet army at the start of the war was “a definite mis- 
calculation made by J. V. Stalin in his evaluation of the... situation which came 
into being on the eve of the war.” This miscalculation was, according to the 
article, Stalin’s belief that Hitler would not violate the nonaggression pact he had 
signed with the Soviet Union. Even though this is most likely true, it is difficult 
to prove. However, this attack on Stalin is not the main feature of the article. 
The most important point is that the names of the present leaders are mentioned 
frequently. Emphasis is placed on the creation of the State Committee for Defense, 
which included, in addition to Stalin, Bulganin, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov, Mikoyan and Molotov. It is claimed that from the beginning of the 
war “the Party directed to military operations outstanding Party and government 
officials: comrades N. S. Khrushchev, N. A. Bulganin, A. A. Zhdanov and 
others . . .”” Moreover, “the Party directed to the decisive sectors in the defense 
of Moscow comrades N..A. Bulganin and G. K. Zhukov... Colonel General 
A. I. Eremenko was appointed army commander and N. S. Khrushchev member 
of the Military Soviet of the Front.” It is quite clear that the juxtaposition of 
Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s names with the attacks on Stalin is aimed not 
merely at dethroning the latter but also at placing the collective leadership on a 
pedestal of its own. A. Gaev 


Novy mir 
Literary and Political Journal 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 5 and 6, 1956. 


Sufficient time has passed since the Twentieth Party Congress to warrant an 
examination of the effect of the latest directives and decrees on modern Soviet 
literature, for if any new tendencies had become marked by now they would 
certainly be reflected in the latest editions of the important Soviet literary journals. 
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Cursory examination of Novy mir shows that some new names have appeared. 
However, these are the names of “forgotten” persons. Bruno Jasienski, for exam- 
ple, is an old Communist, who was declared a Trotskyite and shot during the 
Great Purges. Nikolai Zabolotsky is a talented poet, who, during the purge, was 
forced to commit literary suicide to avoid physical annihilation. Now their works 
are printed on a level with those of other Soviet writers, and Jasienski figures as 
an innocent victim posthumously rehabilitated. 

Beginning in issue No. 5 Jasienski’s The Conspiracy of the Indifferent is being 
printed serially. This novel, of course, is not new, being one the author was 
unable to finish in the 1930’s because of his arrest. In the present edition it is pre- 
faced with an introduction by Anna Berzin, Jasienski’s wife, in which she outlines 
in short the fate of her husband, stating that ““The arrest [of my husband] because 
of calumny by a provocateur interrupted his work.” 

Only the first part of the novel has been published in Novy mir in the issues 
under review, but the chapters already presented are sufficient to convey the 
general tone. Jasienski was undoubtedly a talented writer. In his work he some- 
what resembles Ehrenburg, since both his and the latter’s works show the effect 
of strong Western influences, the effect of James Joyce’s work being particularly 
notable. This is evident both in the composition and in the style, which resembles 
a Western detective story. There are dyed-in-the-wool fascists who are disguised 
as “true Soviet citizens,” faithful members of the Communist Party, progressive 
members of the intelligentsia and victims of a fascist regime. The novel does not 
create the impression of an artistic whole. The characters of the heroes are either 
wholly good or thoroughly bad, in keeping with Soviet traditions. The most 
striking fact is that the novel, written as it was at a most thoroughgoing Stalinist 
period, should come to light during the Khrushchev era. 

The second rehabilitation (although this time the writer is still alive) is that of 
Nikolai Zabolotsky. This exceptionally interesting and talented constructivist 
poet was compelled to keep silent for many years. The astounding fact about his 
poems now printed is that they are written in the style which always indentified 
him before. At one time Tikhonov wrote that Zabolotsky should bring this style 
more into line with the requirements of socialist realism. It is difficult to under- 
stand the motives which made the Soviet authorities revive the half-forgotten 
poet and print his work in the journal. 

Issue No. 6 opens with an article by Konstantin Simonov “In Memory of 
A. A. Fadeev,” the writer who recently committed suicide. A large part of the 
article deals with the last novel by the late writer: The Young Guard. This book was 
severely criticized when it first appeared, and the author had to rework it. Now 
Simonov is rather belatedly defending the first version of the novel. He writes: 


I should like to say that the first edition of the work did not deserve the criticism 
which it received...such tragic circumstances, under which small groups of Soviet 
citizens found themselves without communications and aid during the first difficult 
years of the war, found themselves cut off and for a certain time cast on their own 
devices—such circumstances were bound to occur, but then they could not fail to in 
the war situation which arose at that time. 





The only traces of a literary thaw in the two issues occurs in Simonov’s 
article. Perhaps this is because this article is in its very nature addressed to the 
present day and could not avoid definite statements, such as: ““The criticism of the 
work was based on the unjustified intention of seeing in every episode of the war 
the desirable instead of the actual and, while following the letter, ignoring ... 
the true Party spirit, in the deepest sense of the word, with which the book is 
imbued.” 

Even if this is evidence of a thaw, it is still only an inner-Party matter. There 
are no signs of a general liberalization. For Simonov it is ultimately only a question 
of Stalin’s mistakes and the mistakes of his epoch. Simonov claims that reality 
was embellished, and that only what the leaders wanted was seen. Even these 
statements however do not prevent him from falsifying truth a few lines later on, 
when he states that the patriotic burst of enthusiasm during the war against the 
occupier was the result of Communist education. 

It should be remembered that the crumbs of truth which are told at the present 
time by the Communists are not due to their wish to abandon falsifications, but 
simply to present circumstances. This is a very far cry from a renaissance in art. 
The genuine groundwork of true and freely creative work can be laid only when 
the truth is told for its own sake and not because it is convenient at a given time 
to tell part of the truth. 

Both issues continue the series ““Sketches of Our Time,” with articles on this 
theme entitled “‘Daily Life at a Factory” by A. Bezymensky and I. Vainberg. The 
authors try to persuade the reader that a worker’s life in the USSR is blessed, but 
one of terrible need and killing work in the capitalist countries. They promote 
the thesis that in the Soviet Union there is no bourgeoisie and that exploitation 
of man by man is impossible. Simultaneously the authors indulge in self-criticism 
on the principle of “Whipping the petty thieves to keep the big ones happy.” 

Noteworthy also is a large number of translated works. These usually are by 
little-known Western authors who are selected for their “progressive” orientation. 
For example, probably even the Chilean reader would learn for the first time 
about Francisco Coloane, a Chilean writer and author of How Orei From Chiloane 
Died, if he read issue No. 6 of Novy mir, in which this short story is printed. 
Equally lacking in quality is the Ecuadorian writer Pedro Jorge Vera’s Eternal 
Mourning. Both these stories are clear evidence that Novy mir selects its authors 
for their political leanings and subjects chosen, not for their literary talents. 
Coloane tells of an unsuccessful uprising by Chilean peasants against the land- 
lords. Vera turns the weak flame of his satire on religious hypocrisy. 

Three short stories by the British writer Gerald Kersh, They Died With Their 
Boots On, appear in No. 5. Although the British writer is better known than the 
two South Americans his stories printed in Novy mir do no more than tell 
how bad rich people can be. 

In this way, mediocre Western works are presented to the Soviet reader as the 
best, if not the only things the West has to boast of. One cannot reject the assump- 
tion that the Soviet leaders are pursuing a deliberate policy of presenting foreign 
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works of this type in order not to invite unfavorable comparisons with the 
poverty of Soviet literature. The main aim, however, is to create the impression 
in the Soviet reader that the best modern Western writers are of the Howard 
Fast type. 

A. Bek’s novel The Life of Berezhkov, which was completed in issue No. 6, 
and Tatyan Tess’s The Chief Editor are dull works lacking in talent. The latter 
story is striking in that the principal heroine produces a repulsive impression on 
the reader with her wooden, doll-like unnaturalness and by her lack of any 
human traits. 

Issue No.6 prints a talented work, Letters From China, written by Voin 
Andreevich Rimsky-Korsakov (1822-71), the elder brother of the famous Russian 
composer. The writer describes his journey to China on the schooner Vostok in 
1854 in very bright and lively colors. In their excellent description, independent 
thought and humanity, the Le¢ters are far ahead of anything else Novy mir has to 
offer its readers. Placed alongside the brilliance of the Lefters, works claiming 
the orthodoxy of socialist realism are drab indeed. 

In conclusion it should be noted that if the two issues are taken as a typical 
example of the post-Congress period, it is fair to assume that no changes have 
taken place in Soviet literature. Writers continue to produce colorless, boring 
works as before. Common sense tells one that any literature made to order, 
constantly harried and corrected, could not be any different. If Soviet writers 
were given freedom from Party pressure they could turn out genuine literature. 
At present, however, this opportunity does not exist. A. Kashin 


Planovoe khozyaistvo 
Organ of the State Planning Commission of the USSR 
Published every two months in Moscow. Nos. 1 and 2, 1956. 


The editorial of the first issue of Planovoe khozyaistvo for 1956, entitled “The 
Grandiose Tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan,” discusses the projected Plan (not 
approved at the time of publication) and takes it for granted that it would be 
adopted without changes by the Twentieth Party Congress. The editorial em- 
phasizes certain of the Plan’s aspects and provides certain data which are not 
given in the published text of the Plan as approved. For example, the article states 
that the Sixth Five-Year Plan will be especially characterized by the introduction 
of new equipment and a general renovation of existing equipment throughout 
the economy. Automation in industry will receive particular attention. In the 
machine-building industry not less than 200 automatic production lines are to be 
installed. The production of automatic and semi-automatic lines will increase by 
approximately 500%, of instruments for automatic control by 400%, of electronic 
computers by 450%. Thirty new precision-instrument factories will be constructed. 

Another characteristic of the new Plan is the rapid electrification of the econ- 
omy. The total capacity of hydroelectric stations alone will increase 170%. 
A unified high-voltage system will be established in the whole European part of 
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the USSR, while another unified system will combine the Georgian, Azerbaid- 
zhanian and Armenian systems in the Caucasus. Preparatory work will be begun 
on a Central Siberian high-voltage system. 

Another feature of the Plan is the attention it gives to developing the regionali- 
zation of the Soviet economy. The national republics and the economic regions 
of the USSR are being encouraged to develop cooperation among industries and 
specialized plants within their own borders so as to minimize the costs of transpor- 
tation and of centralized distribution of supplies throughout the Union. The plan- 
ning organs of the national republics have recently been given greater autonomy 
in planning. Now the republics have their own five-year plans, whereas during 
the 1951-55 period they had none. 

In agriculture the editorial speaks of achieving a sharp increase. Greater 
yields and more capital investments are the basic method for attaining this goal. 
The enlargement of the sown area is cautiously relegated to second place. 


The editorial also gives some data on the projected growth of labor productivi- 
ty in different branches of the economy. By 1960 productivity in industry must 
grow by not less than 50%; in building and construction by 52%; in railroad 
transportation by about 34%; in sea transportation by 40%; in river transporta- 
tion by 35%; on state farms and state subsidiary agricultural enterprises by about 
70%; and on collective farms by 100%, 

Issue No. 1 also contains an interesting article by the Soviet Minister of 
Finance Arseny Zverev entitled “The State Budget of the USSR for 1956.” Of 
all the ministers in the Soviet government, Zverev writes most frequently for the 
press. His articles appear regularly in all the major Soviet financial and economic 
journals. His article in Kommunist discusses the 1955 budget and shows some 
interesting features. For example, Zverev reveals an unexplained decline in 
investment in agriculture in 1956 compared with 1955. Overall investment in 
that branch of the economy was 58.2 billion rubles in 1955, and in 1956 will be 
56.6 billion rubles. This sum includes a decrease in the expenditures of kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes from their own funds from 1o.1 billion rubles in 1955 to 7.9 
billion rubles in 1956. 

There is also a small drop in investment in wholesale and retail trade, whereas 
investment in industry and transportation increases. From Zverev’s data one 
can calculate that investment in the consumer goods industry from ali sources 
will amount to 36.4 billion rubles in 1956, whereas investment in the capital 
goods industry will be 158.7 billion rubles. In the state budget investment con- 
sumer goods are allotted only 9% of the amount earmarked for capital goods 
investment. In 1953 and 1954 this figure was 9.5% and 15.5% respectively.' 
There has thus been a relative decline in state investment in the consumer goods 
industry. 

Among other interesting data, Zverev’s article contains information on the 
changes in prices of capital goods in 1950-55, published for the first time. During 


1 Jzvestia, April 22, 1954. 
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this period the wholesale prices of capital goods were changed five times. By the 
end of 1955 the wholesale price index of capital goods was 39.6% below the 1949 
level. Compared with the 1948 level 1955 prices for heavy industry products 
were 8—10% lower, for the machine-building industry 40% lower, but for raw 
materials and fuels 20-24% higher than in 1948. 


Zverev also provides some information on the profitability of Soviet indus- 
try. This has decreased recently due to lower prices, but it still stood in 1955 at 
7.7% in the machine-tool industry, at 6.8% in the construction machinery in- 
dustry and at 6.6% in heavy machine building. On the other hand, Zverev shows 
that the profitability of sovkhozes is declining. In 1954 and 1955 more than two 
thirds of these farms were operating at a loss, total losses having reached two 
billion rubles. However, the significance of losses in the Soviet economy should 
not be exaggerated, since the criteria of a free enterprise economy are not fully 
applicable. The state sector of the Soviet economy is best considered a single 
monopolistic enterprise in which the losses in one branch are compensated for 
by profits in other branches. The subsidized, unprofitable branches may be indis- 
pensable for the functioning of the whole enterprise. The state farms incur 
losses primarily because the prices at which they deliver their produce to the 
state are too low, although the state, as a monopoly, can resell the produce to the 
consumer at its own prices. The profits which the state receives from this opera- 
tion certainly compensate fully for the subsidies it gives the sovkhozes. 


G. Sorokin’s “Long-Range Planning of the Economy of the USSR” deals with 
an interesting subject but gives little new information. Although the article is 
supposed to explain how long-range plans are compiled in the USSR, no really 
tangible facts are given. The author does, however, point out that Soviet plan- 
ners have as yet not completed plans for the next 10 to 15 years although these 
are supposed to be compiled by Gosplan. 


[. Artobolevsky has contributed “Science and Technical Progress in the 
National Economy” to this issue. He urges Soviet scientists and technicians to 
develop new techniques in such fields as metallurgy, electronics, automation 
and electrification. 


A. Savkin’s “The Tasks of Improving the Material and Technical Supplies 
for Industry” complains about shortages and bottlenecks in raw material supplies 
and semi-manufactured products in industry. The author considers the main 
reason for this permanent shortcoming to be the non-rhythmical operation of 
supplying enterprises. 

P. Plyasunkov’s “Reserves for Increasing the Output of Cement” deals with 
technical matters in the cement industry. P. Maksimov’s “Problems of the Further 
Development of the Fishing Industry” discusses the reasons for the non-ful- 
fillment of the plan by fisheries and fish-packing plants during the last several 
years. Issue No. 1 also contains a review by A. Nikolaev, “Planning of Housing 
and the Communal Economy,” which provides some interesting data on this 
subject. 





The editorial in No. 2, 1956 is entitled “The Historical Decisions of the 
Twentieth Party Congress.” The article popularizes the official reports by Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin at the Congress but does not go beyond them. 


N. Baibakov’s “The Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National 
Economy of the USSR” mainly popularizes the text of the Plan as adopted 
by the Twentieth Party Congress, but also provides some additional data and 
emphasizes certain new aspects. The article maintains that during 1951-55 the 
rate of growth of Soviet industry was larger than that of the United States not only 
in percentages but even in the absolute amounts of increased production. Thus the 
American output of pig iron is reported to have increased by 10.6 million tons, 
against a Soviet increase of 14 million tons. The author claims that this is quite 
a new feature in the economic competition between the two countries. He also 
maintains that by 1960 Soviet industry will possess a machine-tool stock equal 
to that of the United States in 1955 or that of Great Britain, France and Western 
Germany combined in the same year. 


N. Baibakov emphasizes that the main premise for the fulfillment of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan must be a rise in the productivity of industrial and agri- 
cultural labor. Eighty percent of the total planned increase in gross industrial 
output during 1956-60 must be achieved as a result of a planned increase in labor 
productivity. Moreover, the author cautiously remarks that, after the proposed 
shortening of the working day to seven hours, labor productivity will have to 
grow even more than envisaged in the Plan. This implies that the promise to 
shorten the working day made at the Twentieth Congress was not originally 
allowed for in the projected Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Discussing the methods of achieving higher labor productivity, Baibakov 
discloses that during 1956-60, 445,000 lathes and other new machine tools will 
displace outmoded and depreciated machinery in the machine-building industry. 
This is the figure for replacements only, and does not include those added in 
plant expansion. Another stimulus to increased productivity will be the gradua- 
tion of 546,o00 engineers and 1,231,000 technicians from universities and tech- 
nical schools throughout the country. 


Considering the allocation of capital investment in the economy during the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan Baibakov states that almost one half of all the investment: 
will be allocated to the industrial development of the Eastern regions. In the 
machine-building industry almost half of all capital will be invested in Siberia, 
the Urals area and Kazakhstan, where 44 new machine-building plants will be 
constructed, 


P. Ivanov’s “Heavy Industry in the Sixth Five-Year Plan” contains virtually 
nothing new, except for two rather small but interesting revelations. One is that 
in 1955, 40% of all metal-working lathes in Soviet industry were 10 years old 
or less; in 1960 lathes ten years old or less will constitute 56% of the total. 
Another interesting comparison in the article is the following table showing, 
for various items, how many times greater United States output was than that of 
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the Soviet Union at different periods (converted so that Soviet output for a 
given item in a given year equals 100): 


970 


E. Chekmenev’s “The Five-Year Plan for a Sharp Increase in Agricultural 
Output” is only a reproduction of the contents of the text of the official Five- 
Year Plan. The author simply adds to known facts a strong political emphasis 
in favor of Khrushchev’s line. Chekmenev states that grain farming is to agri- 
culture what heavy industry is to industry as a whole. To increase grain output 
in the Sixth Five-Year Plan it is essential to continue cultivating new lands in the 
East and to push further the corn-raising program. He states that by 1960 the 
Kazakh SSR will provide 12.9% of all grain grown in the USSR, as compared 
with 4.5% in 1955. The Western Siberian share in total grain output will rise 
to 12% by 1960. Of the planned output of 180 billion metric tons of grain, about 
66 billion tons will be corn used as fodder. The author also states that gross 
agricultural production will rise by 70% between 1955 and 1960. 


A very interesting article in this issue of Planovoe khoryaistvo is F. Koshelev’s 
“The Increase in the Material and Cultural Living Standards of the Soviet People 
During the Sixth Five-Year Plan.” The author’s rather ungratifying task is to 
prove to the reader that the Kremlin planners had not forgotten the needs of the 
people. Beginning with the question of wages, Koshelev maintains that during 
the Plan “there will be an increase in the wages of workers in low-wage groups,” 
and, on the other hand, “part of salaries of engineering and technical personnel 
and of leaders in management will have to be brought into strict correspondence 
with the work of their shops, enterprises and branches of industry in order to 
liquidate unwarranted excesses in payment for the work of some of these people.” 
The author is here touching on a sore point in class relations within Soviet 
society. He further admits that “many shortcomings and much confusion” exist 
in the present Soviet wage system, with many ministries introducing their own 
wage-rate rules. He expresses the belief that everything will soon be put in order. 
However, dealing with prospects for the future, the author retains the idea that 
the productivity of labor must grow faster than wages. In 1957, Koshelev says, 
a gradual transition to a seven-hour day and a six-day week will begin in the 
professions requiring hard physical labor. 


In 1960 the total volume of retail trade in consumer goods will rise 50% over 
1955. The total nominal wage fund is to rise by at least 13°% due to an increase 
in the total labor force in industry and trade, and real wages will grow, it is 
planned, by 30%. Since it is intended to increase the monetary and physical 
incomes of kolkhozniks by 40%, part of which will also constitute consumers 
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demand, it seems that the proposed supply of consumer goods and the expected 
growth in purchasing power will not leave much room for any spectacular in- 
crease in living standards by 1960. The author of the article under review does 
not promise anything of this sort, however, and his praise of the Plan in this 
respect is quite modest. 


Concerning the housing question, Koshelev raises some interesting points. 
He states that during the Fifth Five-Year Plan capital investment in housing 
construction (except private construction, which is a very small part of the whole) 
amounted to about 100 billion rubles, or 120% more than during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. During the current plan 205 million square meters of living 
space will be built, this being almost twice as much as during the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan. However, Koshelev states that “even during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the 
housing problem will not be fully solved, despite the large-scale housing con 
struction.” To ease the situation he suggests that it would be good to stop com- 
pletely the migration of population to large cities and to develop instead the 
smaller cities and workers’ communities. Further he proposes that the population 
of large cities be dispersed by building new small towns in the vicinity. 


On the question of education, Koshelev stresses the point that during the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan it will be necessary to build new schools in cities and vil- 
lages for about four million pupils. He states that, by a decision of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, in rural districts this task is to be carried out by the collective 
farms from their own funds. Discussing higher education, Koshelev says that 
during the next five years four million new engineers and technicians w ill graduate 
from colleges and universities. 


This issue also contains an article by S. Tokarev entitled “Problems of the 
Location of Industry During the Sixth Five-Year Plan.” The Party has decided 
to renew its efforts to develop the East industrially. This policy existed during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan of 1946-50 as a result of wartime experiences, but in 
1951-55 it was abandoned. Gross industrial output in the latter period grew in the 
European part of the USSR by 88% and in the Asian part by 77%. Now emphasis 
is again to be placed on the East. 


In 1955, according to Tokarev, the Asian part of the country (comprising 
the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia) produced almost 50% of the coal, more than 
50%, of the steel, about 40% of the electricity, 57% of the oil, and 25% of the 
machinery output of the USSR. The Asiatic part also had about 40%, of the total 
area under grain in the Soviet Union. However, the natural resources of this part 
of the USSR are still underdeveloped. Their further utilization would probably 
mean that the Asian part would soon outproduce the European part of the USSR. 


Tokarev says, nevertheless, that despite this the East is not a more-or-less 
self-sufficient economic region. The cost of transporting metals, coal, oil products 
and machinery over long distances between the European and Asian parts of 
the country amounts to about three billion rubles annually. To economize on 
these costs it is necessary to develop the East even more intensively. 
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In adopting the policy of developing the East, the Party has obviously ignored 
the interests of the Ukraine, Belorussia, the Baltic and Caucasian republics, which 
will have to sacrifice a considerable part of the capital accumulated within their 
borders to supply it to the East. Although the subject of Tokarev’s article was 
the location of industry in general, he devotes only six lines to its location in the 
Ukraine and other western republics. 

This issue also contains a small article on cooperation between scientific 
institutions and the planning commission of Irkutsk Oblast and a review of a 
work by S. E. Kamenitser on labor productivity in industry. 

Vsevolod Holubnychy 


Empire of Fear 


By Viapmir and Evpox1a Perrov 
Published by Andre Deutsch, London, 1956, 352 pp. 


The preface to Empire of Fear cites the testimony of the Australian Royal 
Commission on Espionage, which, over a considerable period of time, had kept 
the Petrovs under close scrutiny. “We feel,” it is stated, “that in the final result 
we should find, and we do find, that the Petrovs are witnesses of truth” (p. 10). 
Indeed, the Petrovs’ revelations on their work as NK VD agents are supported 
by a mass of evidence, and their statements concerning their lives and earlier 
activites, both where they could be checked to some extent at least and where 
there was no substantiation, bear the stamp of the truth. They express themselves 
with complete frankness, but there is no indication that they are trying to“‘accomo- 
date” or ingratiate themselves with the Western world. 


The information provided by the Petrovs throws considerable light on the 
organization of Soviet espionage abroad and the methods employed by the organs 
of state security in the Soviet Union. Many details of both recent ‘and earlier 
happenings are of great interest to the Western reader. However, the book’s 
value lies not only in the revelation of NK VD activities and Soviet “diplomats,” 
but in the psychological problems it brings out. 

As far as the actual facts are concerned, the Petrovs’ defection, particularly the 
dramatic rescue of Evdokia Petrov, has been dealt with at length in the world 
press, so only a brief resumé need be given. Vladimir Petrov, officially third 
secretary of the Soviet embassy in Canberra, but in fact a colonel in the MVD, 
in 1954 approached the Australian authorities with a request for asylum. He 
announced that he was not a diplomat but a member of the MVD and the head of 
an espionage ring in Australia. He brought with him documentary evidence of 
his activities. The motive for his defection was the unpleasant atmosphere in the 
Soviet embassy and his imminent recall to Moscow with the threat of unpleasant 
consequences. His wife, who remained at the embassy, was put on a plane bound 
for the USSR under the careful surveillance of “embassy employees.”” When she 
was asked by Australian authorities at one of the stopping points along the way 
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if she really wished to return home, she replied that she wanted to talk to her hus- 
band. At the next stop this request was granted. After realizing that her husband 
had not been “kidnapped,” but was remaining of his own volition, Mrs. Petrov, 
too, requested asylum. As a result of a subsequent court inquiry the espionage 
ring was broken up and the Soviet embassy in Canberra closed. 

Vladimir Petrov was born of a peasant family in Siberia in 1907. During the 
early twenties he participated, as a member of the Komsomol, in the forced 
expropriation of stores from the peasants. Later, he became a Party member and 
in 1933 joined the Special Cipher Department of the OGPU. In 1942 he was 
assigned a responsible NK VD task in the Soviet embassy in Sweden: to investi- 
gate Mme. Kollontai, the Soviet ambassador. After successfully completing this 
mission he returned to Moscow and in 1951 was sent to Australia to set up an 
espionage network there. Thus, for twenty years he had been an official and a lead- 
ing member of one of the state security system’s special branches. 

His wife was also from a poor peasant family. Her parents moved to Moscow 
where her father obtained work in the transport section of the OGPU. In 1933 she 
joined the Special Cipher Department and married a member of the same section, 
who, however, was arrested shortly afterwards. Not at all in keeping with the 
general practice she was left at her work, receiving only a severe reprimand. In 
1940 she married Petrov, and accompanied him to Sweden and Australia. Thus, 
she too had been in the special branches of the state security network for more 
than twenty years. 

In 1937 Petrov was put on the NKVD staff at Yarkand, in the Sinkiang pro- 
vince of China, where, after helping to put down a revolt, he was given the task 
of purging all so-called British, American and anti-Soviet elements. This purge 
was completed with the liquidation of “agent 063,” the governor of Yarkand, 
who was killed in the NK VD building on the direct orders of Moscow. Petroy 
was a witness to this murder. 

In his capacity first as a code clerk and later as head of a department he had a 
good knowledge of what was going off behind the scenes. For example, in 1938 
he deciphered a message from Spain that perturbed him greatly. It dealt with the 
“treachery” of Alexander Orlov. 

Petrov has knowledge of many interesting details of Soviet history. He 
writes: 

Take the case of Karl Radek. Perhaps I am the only man outside Russia today 
who can tell exactly what happened to Radek.... After Lenin’s death, Radek joined 
Trotsky’s Left Opposition, and in consequence, was sent into exile. A year and a half 
in Siberia was enough; Radek changed sides, began to slander his old leader Trotsky 
and became a high favorite of Stalin’s, with ready access to the Kremlin. In 1933 with 
his brilliantly-written book The Architect of a Socialist Society, Radek tickled Stalin’s 
immense vanity... In consequence, Radek was made editor of /zvestia, and an adviser 
on foreign policy. 

When Radek was arrested, he was intensely indignant at Stalin’s gross ingratitude 
for his services. He refused to sign the “confession” that was presented to him. But 
after an interview with Stalin, Radek reversed his attitude and threw all his literary 
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talents into improving the dramatic quality of the faked confessions which were 
required from himself and his fellow-prisoners. . .. 

The trial ended on the zoth January, 1937. All the accused were sentenced to 
death except Radek.... 

After the trial Radek disappeared and his friends inside and outside Russia have 
wondered ever since what became of him. Here is the answer. 

Some time in 1938, I decoded a telegram from one of the northern prisons... It 
referred to Radek, and reported that a fellow-convict who occupied the same cell as 
Radek had quarrelled violently with him, and in the ensuing fight had lifted Radek 
into the air and dashed him down on the cement floor, causing a head injury from 
which death had resulted. Of course, it could have been just an unfortunate accident. 
But Radek certainiy knew many of Stalin’s most compromising secrets (pp. 68—69). 


At that time Petrov was constantly engaged in decoding telegrams such as 
“To NKVD, Frunze. You are charged with task of exterminating 10,000 enemies 
of the people. Report results by signal.—Yezhov” (p. 73). Characteristic of the 
time was his statement: 


In 1939 I spoke with a friend who had been an official in China and far Mongolia 
at the time of the ““Yezhovschina.”’ He told me that, in his area, some of the accused, 
just before they were shot, shouted, with wild abandon, “Greetings to Stalin! 
Long live our great leader!” I was puzzled and questioned him about it. He explained 
that they were not sarcastic cries, but sincere. Unable to understand what was 
happening to them, or why they had been forced to sign confessions to crimes they 
had never committed, these innocent victims nevertheless felt an urge to proclaim 
with their last breath their unswerving loyalty to the Party and their Leader, little 
realizing that it was Stalin’s deliberately calculated policy that had sent them to their 
death (p. 78). 

In these times of cultural exchanges a typical detail from Petrov’s stay in 
Sweden is enlightening. Petrov writes: “A Soviet choir, ninety strong, under the 
baton of the famous Professor Sveshnikov, visited Sweden ... The Swedish 
audiences flocked to hear its resonant, unaccompanied singing and the box office 
showed a handsome profit ... I knew a good deal about the tour, as we had thir- 
teen co-opted agents in the choir, keeping an eye on the other members, and the 
choir manager, Kambulov, was a permanent NKVD officer” (p. 188). 

Petrov also gives a warning to émigrés who may be longing to return to their 
native land: A certain Borzov and two companions made a forced landing in 
the American zone of Austria. Borzov and one of the others requested asylum. 
However, after a time he began to pine for his wife and child and eventually 
returned to the Soviet Union. At this point Petrov takes up the story: 


One day in 1950 at MVD headquarters in Moscow, my colleague Igolkin, who 
worked in the American section of the SK department, told me of Borzov’s return 
and said that he was interrogating him in his cell ... Ilgolkin had a series of interviews 
with Borzov, who supplied a mass of valuable information. He was talking freely 
and was describing every detail of his experiences in American hands, in the hope of 
working his passage back to pardon, and of being permitted at least to see his wife 
and son again. As Igolkin described it to me, “Each time I go to see him he looks 
at me like a dog that wags its tail and gazes at you in the hope of a bone.” 





They kept Borzov about eight months in prison because he had so much inter- 
esting information to supply and because so many senior MVD officers wanted to 
check up on various points in his story. 

Of course, no one told him that he had been sentenced to death while he was still 
in America. When they had finished with him they shot him without letting him see 
his wife and son again (p. 341). 

The information provided by Petrovs’ wife, who held a lesser position, does 
not have the same interest, but she speaks with even greater frankness of her 
efforts to prove herself above all a worthy daughter of her motherland. 

On the psychological plane, the book is an exception to the general rule that 
in a review of any particular work the personality of the author should not enter 
into the matter. However, in this case the digression from this rule is justified 
since both Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov describe not only their activities but a!so 
their feelings and attitudes to life. Thus, on the basis of their own words, a 
picture of the authors’ personalities can be formed. This is of particular importance 
since the circle in which the Petrovs moved comprised mainly NKVD agents, 
who thought and acted on similar lines. Moreover, their views are also typical 
of those held by the “middle elite,” the large group comprising mostly Party 
members holding various positions of responsibility. They enjoy special privileges 
and are undoubtedly devoted to the Soviet regime because of these privileges. 
The Petrov type is also met frequently in Soviet literature and newspapers. ‘The 
question is not to what extent they are exceptions, but rather how widespead their 
type is. 

In calling their book Empire of Fear,1 the Petrovs constantly stress the meaning 
of fear in Soviet life. It is interesting to discover what they feared most: First and 
foremost, of course, they feared for their lives. After completing the task in hand 
no reward was expected. They usually recalled instances when persons disappeared 
without trace after similar missions. However, no less acute than the fear for their 
lives was the fear of losing their position and privileges, the fear of becoming 
ordinary citizens. This purely materialistic fear of losing their portion of the state 
pie acted on them no less than the fear of death, perhaps even more, since when 
not conscious of any guilt, it is not man’s nature to think constantly of death; 
anxiety over his position is his constant worry. 

Much is sacrificed to this fear. Evdokia, after the arrest of her first husband, 
whom she dearly loved, was obliged to forgo any lamentations over her husband’s 
disappearance and fight to keep her position in the Komsomol, since not only 
her own future but that of her baby daughter depended on her retaining that 
position. Then again, when Vladimir Petrov was contemplating quitting the 
Australian embassy he did not say a word of his intentions to his wife, whom he 
clearly loved, but left her to make her own way and act as she thought fit, even 
though as an experienced secret police agent he must have known what her fate 
would be. 

1S. I. Ozhegov, Slovar russkogo yazyka (A Dictionary of the Russian Language), Moscow, 1953. 
The definition runs: “Empire—A large imperialistic colonial state pursuing aggressive policies and 
cruelly exploiting dependent peoples.” 
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The Petrovs, undoubtedly intelligent people, spent almost ten years abroad in 
neutral countries untouched by war. Since they were competent linguists and had 
complete freedom of movement they had plenty of opportunities for comparison. 
They noted such surprising details as the fact that Swedish ministers used to go 
about their business on bicycles and streetcars while in the Soviet Union not only 
ministers but even the most insignificant ministry official had claim to protection, 
luxuryand respect. They saw immeasurably more than the ordinary Soviet citizen and 
the comparisons they made were not always in favor of the USSR. However, they 
drew no conclusions from what they had seen. They merely restated their pre- 
paredness to do anything to prove themselves worthy of the trust show them by 
the MVD, the Party and the Soviet authorities, since their positions and privileges 
were derived from them, privileges whose loss was tantamount to death. The 
thought of liberty, of voluntarily going over to the West with subsequent free- 
dom from their yoke, never even occurred to them. Petrov states that he looks 
at things differently now. Nevertheless, such thoughts had not entered his mind 
earlier either in the Soviet Union or abroad, in spite of his knowledge of what went 
on behind the scenes. 


This is a very frank admission. The Petrovs do not play the hypocrite, not so 
much from honesty as from the fact that, on the evidence of their story, they lack 
certain moral principles which one would have thought to be innate in every 
human mind. A lack of everything human—of love, compassion, desire of free- 
dom, pride, independence and even thought—is their chief characteristic. This 
makes the Petrov type, the Soviet middle elite, subject neither to external in- 
fluence nor internal change, a terrible phenomenon. The members of this middle 
elite are prepared to serve anyone and would do anything to please, stepping over 
dead bodies from purely selfish, material considerations. 


They are undoubtedly a dangerous enemy. However, a knowledge of the 
enemy is a pledge of victory. If only for that reason Empire of Fear deserves 
intense study. I. Saburova 





INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Conference on “Soviet Reality in the Light of the 
Twentieth Party Congress” 


On July 23 and 24, 1956 in Munich the Instrrure held its Eighth Conference, 
on the theme Soviet Reality in the Light of the Twentieth Party Congress. More than 
300 persons attended, coming from many countries of the non-Soviet world. 
Members of all major nationalities of the Soviet Union participated. An unv- 
sually large number of emigre scholars were present from the Near East, especially 
Turkey. The conference attracted particular attention among German scholars, 
who were well represented. 


In all, six papers were read: “General Ideological Guiding Lines in the Policy 
of the Collective Leadership,” by Dr. Lev Dudin; “Problems of Foreign Policy,” 
by Dr. Roman Yakemchouk; ““The Nationalities Problem,” by Professor Hans 
Koch; “Economic Problems,” by Dr. Vasily Marchenko; “State Administra- 
tion,” by Professor Alexander Yurchenko; and “Problems of Education and 
Upbringing,” by Dr. Ramazan Karcha. The papers were later discussed. 


* 


The opening paper, read by Dr. Dudin, was on broad lines. He stated that 
Communist ideology was at present undergoing a severe crisis, the worst that 
has yet faced the Bolshevik regime. The extent of the crisis is indicated not only 
by Khrushchev’s “‘secret” speech and the decree of the Party Central Committee 
published in June, but also by numerous articles appearing in the Soviet press and 
statements made by Soviet and other Communist leaders. 


Present-day Communism has three main characteristics: 


1. A deep ideological split resulting from the campaign against Stalin. The single 
Communist ideology that was evolved while Stalin was in power and centered 
around him no longer exists. The confusion in the Communist world at the 
moment has become so great that months and perhaps even years will have to 
elapse before a new, unified ideological platform emerges. 

2. The moral bankruptcy of the collective leadership. It is quite possible that Stalin 
did not die a natural death and the men who shed tears at his demise and who had 
extolled him to the skies may even have been responsible for his death. In any 
case, it was three years before the decision to speak the truth about him was made. 


3. The replacement of the cult of Stalin by the cult of Lenin. This is advantageous 
to the present leaders, since Lenin’s writings do not have any practical significance 
at the moment. The cult of Lenin is the means by which the present Soviet oli- 
garchy is trying to gain the freedom to make whatever theoretical and ideological 
decisions it wishes. 
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When speaking of the ideological crisis facing Communism one must keep 
in mind not only the differences among the Communist leaders themselves but 
also the reaction of countless millions of people on whose behalf the collective 
leaders are purporting to speak and with whose opinions they are willy-nilly 
obliged to contend. 


The development of relations between the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
leaders has to be viewed in a special light. Various conflicts aad complications 
between the two can be expected in the future. There is no question of China 
defecting from the Communist camp; the problem is where the ideological center 
of Communism is to be situated—in Moscow or in Peiping. 


In this connection, another event taking place in the socialist camp is of 
importance: the process of integration, which is now being stepped up. It is no 
longer possible to talk of the economy and policy of the Soviet Union alone; one 
should speak rather of the “Greater USSR,” that is, the Soviet Union together 
with the satellite countries. The first step in this direction was the Warsaw Pact, 
which unified the armed forces of the USSR and the East European satellites. The 
second stage was the unification of their economies. Thus, the economies of the 
satellites are now worked out by Gosplan and Soviet state economic commis- 
sions. The Communist countries of Asia are also being drawn ever tighter into 
this system. It is within the bounds of possibility that the Kremlin intends to 
create a new, complex state formation, replacing the concept of the USSR by a 
new “union” of the Soviet republics and the satellite states. 


In spite of the fact that the ideology of Communism is undergoing this crisis, 
the ultimate goal of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party has 


remained unchanged: world domination. The final phrase of the Central Com- 
mittee’s June decree demonstrates this quite clearly: ““The slanderous attacks of 
our enemies cannot halt the irresistible march of mankind’s development toward 
Communism.” The Kremlin is offering the free world peaceful coexistence but 
at the same time the Soviet leaders are making speeches containing views not at 
all in i:eeping with this. For example, Shepilov, who, it would seem, is the real 
author of the speech Khrushchev made at the Twentieth Party Congress, said: 
“It goes without saying that we are not offering capitalism a compromise in 
questions of ideology and planning. The capitalist and socialist philosophies 
cannot be reconciled.” 


While propounding the new thesis that socialism can be attained by peaceful, 
parliamentary methods, without a class struggle, the Soviet leaders, in leading 
articles in such important Soviet political magazines as Kommunist, Molodoi kom- 
munist and Voprosy filosofii, for the past few months have repeatedly stressed that 
the way to socialism cannot be paved without the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


To achieve their ultimate objectives the Soviet leaders have chosen the devious 
method of attempting to lull the West, thereby weakening it, to strengthen the 
Communist bloc in every way possible, and gradually to encroach upon or widen 
the belt of neutralist countries. 





Thus, there is an apparent paradox: on the one hand the admission of an 
ideological crisis, on the other the stressing of the unchanging nature of ultimate 
aims. That the crisis is acute is beyond doubt, and the recent pilgrimage of foreign 
Communist leaders to Moscow certainly cannot be taken as an indication that it 
has been overcome. Prominent Communists from the satellite states and the 
West are undoubtedly going to Moscow for advice on how to act if such occur- 
rences as the Poznan riots are repeated. The crux of the matter is that the out-and- 
out Stalinists are renouncing Stalin without renouncing Stalinism. However, the 
rejection of the former dictator does not mean that all the past ideological and 
theoretical tenets will be discarded. 

These two factors—the ideological crisis and the moral bankruptcy of the 
present leaders—constitute a very real danger to Communism as a political move- 
ment. Communism, which claims to be the most progressive ideology in the 
world, is in fact a dead, reactionary teaching. 


The first stages in the internal disintegration of Communism can now be seen. 
This process could lead to the general collapse of world Communism as a political 
force. However, present events must not be overestimated, the desired substituted 
for the actual or the apparent for the real. This would mislead public and political 
opinion throughout the free world. 

The non-Communist world must now embark upon a decisive ideological and 
political attack on Communism. Acts such as the reception of its representatives 
at court or the sending to Moscow of major political figures should cease, since 
they involuntarily enhance the authority of Stalin’s successors. 

As far as the Communist Party is concerned, at the moment no more than one 
and a half million out of the seven million prewar members are left. Nevertheless 
the old brigade is still in command. At the Twentieth Party Congress only 35°, 
of the participants had been accepted into the Party since 1941. Thus, 65% had 
in fact served under Stalin and had survived the former dictator’s reign of terror 
and the Party purges. The members of oblast Party committees, the generals and 
the leading economic and industrial figures were largely Stalinists who had come 
to the fore during the period of the Yezhov purges. In this way, out-and-out 
Stalinists are having to “‘cleanse” themselves of Stalinism. 

However, the majority of the recent Party members are fighting hard to retain 
their positions. The confusion in the Party ranks is growing because discipline 
has been weakened since the Twentieth Congress, with a subsequent considerable 
lessening of the center’s authority. Stalin knew how to keep the Party in a state 
of fear and could slight it if he wished. His successors cannot do either, especially 
since Stalin’s dethronement and the revelations that have come to light after- 
wards. 

« 


Dr. Yakemchouk discussed the problems of foreign policy involved in the 


decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress. He said that present Soviet foreign 
policy has two main aspects: diplomatic and ideological. First and foremost, 
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current policy is aimed at protecting the state’s interests, and in this respect is no 
different from the foreign policy ot any other country. However, it is at the same 
time a vehicle for disseminating the Communist faith, science and culture, and 
can therefore be said to be striving for the ultimate and complete victory of 
Communism. Soviet foreign policy is consequently a continuation of the domestic 
policy, that is to say, between the domestic and foreign policies there is a close 
relationship, a close ideological tie. 

Communist theoreticians have long asserted that the new proletarian order 
will, although at first limited territorially, finally encompass the whole world. 
Ir will lay the foundation of a world socialist state, which, after ensuring material 
well-being and ironing out inequalities, will pass to the stage of Communism. 

Although the Twentieth Party Congress amended a number of ideological 
premises it did not introduce any changes into the basic thesis that Communism 
will ultimately prevail over capitalism. On the contrary, the pertinency of this 
thesis was stressed, as was the unshakeable belief in the victory of the Communist 
bloc and in the rapid formation of a world Communist order. 

At the Congress Mikoyan said: 

Although one hundred years ago Marx and Engels said that a specter is roving 
through Europe, the specter of Communism, it is now no longer a specter but 
Communism with blood and bones, alive and accessible to millions of workers; it 
is advancing with great strides not only in Europe but throughout the whole world 
and is speaking loudly so that all can hear it. 


On the diplomatic plane Soviet foreign policy has reached the “thaw” stage. 
\t the Twentieth Party Congress the following basic premises were advanced: 

1. The possibility of peaceful coexistence between the Communist bloc and 
the free world. 

2. The possibility of avoiding a third world war. 

3. The possibility of the transition of capitalism to socialism (Communism) 
not only by armed uprisings and revolution but also by peaceful means, that is, 
a parliamentary victory. 

The first of these premises, taken together with Khrushchev’s remarks at the 
Congress to the effect that capitalism is faced with further unavoidable economic 
and social upheavals, means that by relaxing pressure on the free world the 
Soviet Union is attempting to stir up conflicts between non-Communist countries 
or aggravate those already existing in order to use them to further her own ends. 

There are also other factors which oblige the Soviet Union to advocate the 
policy of coexistence. First, the relaxation of tension throughout the world would 
enable the Soviets to turn their attention to a number of extremely serious 
domestic problems, such as the acute shortages in almost every sphere of the 
economy. Second, peaceful economic competition would, in the opinion of the 
Kremlin, ultimately bring definite advantages to the industrial power of the 
Communist bloc and lead to its supremacy over the economies of the Western 
states. Third, on the demographic plane, time is on the side of the Communist 
bloc, since the increase in its population exceeds that of the Western world. 
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There is no doubt that Soviet foreign policy, reflecting the class nature of the 
state and its domestic policy, will continue to strive for victory throughout the 
world. It has always been part of an enormous world-wide crusade of Commu- 
nism, which is taking place dialectically, that is, by phases: an attack is followed by 
a rest period to consolidate the gains, sometimes even by a retreat, if this improves 
the chances of attack later. Although the methods of waging the struggle and 
their application may differ according to circumstance, there is only one objec- 
tive: world hegemony. The present policy of a “thaw” reflects one of the stages 
of Communist dialectics on strategy and tactics. The attack has come to an end 
and the rest period has begun. 


a 


Professor Koch treated an extremely thorny problem: the Soviet nationalities 
question. The USSR, like the former Russian Empire, is a multinational state. 
According to the latest Soviet figures the total population of the USSR is now 
200.2 million, of which 112.6 million are in the RSFSR. The share of Great 
Russians in this total is not known accurately, but it would not appear to exceed 
50%. Nevertheless, the Russian people have political prevalence. 


Within the Soviet Union national opposition movements undoubtedly exist. 
On February 11, 1956 Moscow Radio broadcast the editorial from the newspaper 
Chervonny prapor, published in Rovno, Ukrainian SSR. The editorial indicates that 
there are partisans and a partisan movement in the western Ukraine, and perhaps 
in other parts of the Soviet Union. Furthermore, an editorial in Pravda for Feb- 
ruaty 13, 1y56 indicates the existence of armed partisan groups in the border 
regions of the Central Asian republics. Moreover, the riots in Georgia in March 
of this year are widely known in the West. Even Partiinaya zhizn, No. 8, 1956, 
notes the growth of secret nationalistic aspirations in the Soviet Union: “We 
have even among Communists people infected with nationalism.” 


In view of Stalin’s dethronement and the unprecedented liberal tendencies 
shown at the Twentieth Party Congress, a real improvement in the strained rela- 
tions between the peoples of the Soviet Union and the present Moscow central 
government had to take place in three areas: foreign policy, domestic policy and 
economics. 


On the foreign policy level (the relations between the constituent republics) 
the provisions of the present constitution were not put into effect. Nor was there 
any relaxation of the pressure applied on the theoretically sovereign union repub- 
lics. On the national domestic political level certain peoples, even though 
enjoying a degree of autonomy in the use of language, in all other respects con- 
tinue to remain behind the “leading” nation. On the economic level, under the 
slogan of decentralization, industry of national importance has been transferred 
from the West towards the periphery of the Soviet Union, a step determined pri- 
marily by strategic considerations. In any case, as far as the economy is concerned, 
Moscow holds all the aces. 
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The transfer of 7;—85% of heavy industry to Asia together with the transfer 
of the grain and cotton centers to Turkestan contains the elements of possible new 
foreign political complications for the USSR: as the Soviet Union becomes an 
Asian, even a colonial power, she encroaches upon her Asian neighbors. There 
is the possibility that perhaps in the not-too-distant future, the USSR will have to 
struggle with them to maintain her role as leader and even for her very existence. 


* 


Professor Marchenko spoke of the economic aspect of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, dividing his subject into eight different sections. 

1. The population and labor resources. In the Soviet population there is a con- 
siderable preponderance of children born after 1945 and women. During the 
current plan the labor force will be supplemented by youths born during the war. 
This supplementary supply will not, however, be large. Thus, the problem of 
providing the growing economy with sufficient manpower will get worse. 

The problem of increasing the supply of labor to the level set out in the current 
plan is insoluble, since the country’s reserves of manpower are virtually exhausted. 
There is no doubt that in the next few years further efforts will be made to bring 
minors, pensioners and other groups that previously had not worked into pro- 
ductive employment. 

The draft of the Sixth Five-Year Plan imposes an extremely great stress on the 
labor forces available. 

2. Capital investments. The Soviet leadership is striving to compensate the 
shortage of labor available during the current plan by an increase in labor pro- 
ductivity. This is one of the chief problems of the moment, and has had an effect 
on the nature of capital investments. The sums invested for improving existing 
machinery and putting it to better utilization have been increased. State capital 
investments during the 1956-6o plan amount to 990 billion rubles, more than in 
the preceding two five-year plans together. 

3. Industry. Soviet heavy industry over the past 30 years has expanded tremen- 
dously, at a rate hardly paralleled in the economic history of the whole world. 
The principle of developing heavy industry at the most rapid rate possible con- 
tinues in effect during the present plan. A certain increase in the light industry 
is also envisaged, although neither in the current plan nor for a considerable time 
thereafter can there be any question of a comparison between the standards of 
living in the West and in the Soviet Union. 

4- Technological progress. This has been outstanding during the past decade, 
particularly in industry. The concept of the USSR as a technically backward 
country, so widely held among foreign non-specialists, must be eradicated, since 
it reflects only the past. 

The Sixth Five-Year Plan stresses the importance of new machinery and pays 
particular attention to the latest demands for modernizing equipment, mechani- 
zation, automation and remote control of production. It must not be forgotten, 
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however, that unevenness in development is an organic fault in Soviet techno- 
logical policy. 

As far as the distribution of industry is concerned the projected large-scale 
transfer of industry to the East must be noted. 

5- Agriculture. During the current plan great hopes are being placed on exten- 
sive farming with comparatively low yields. The expenditure of labor involved 
in this process and the demands on labor resources made by the cultivation of 
corn and increased livestock raising mean that agriculture will make more de- 
mands on the supplies of manpower at a time when there is already a shortage. 


The Soviet regime is giving considerable attention to the problems that have 
beset agriculture from the beginning of the current decade. The collective leaders 
are struggling with a number of new agricultural methods, and the latest plan 
reflects the influence of certain American techniques. 


The information available indicates that the new course recently introduced 
is the greatest attempt yet made to raise the peasants’ interest in kolkhoz produc- 
tion. However, the peculiarity of the situation is that an increase in the workers’ 
reward for their labor is accompanied by an increase in the amount of administra- 
tive supervision on the kolkhozes and a new financial pressure on the kolkhoz- 
niks. 

On the kolkhozes, sovkhozes and MTS, Party supervision has been increased. 
The tendency to transfer kolkhozniks into state employees has not been con- 
cealed either in theory or in practice. 


It will be a serious problem during the Sixth Five-Year Plan to retain con- 
sumption on the desired low level and increase labor productivity in agriculture 
by raising the payments to workers and applying the necessary administrative and 
Party pressure. 

6. Supply and demand. The projects and estimates for the current plan indicate 
that the satisfaction of the demand for consumer goods will be very spasmodic. 
Every small shortage of goods and every unforeseen increase in the purchasing 
power of the population will threaten to disrupt the trade plans. 

7. Consumption and reserves. The products of Soviet industry are not generally 
destined for consumption. It is rather production for stock-piling, consumption 
being relegated to a secondary position. The Soviets have unusual views on the 
reserves that have been amassed. It would be alien to their way of thinking to 
believe that coal, electric power and metallurgical products are to be used to 
produce machinery, which in turn can be used to increase the output of coal, 
electric power and metallurgical products. Soviet heavy industry has to have an 
end product; it cannot be used just to reproduce itself. This end product is mili- 
tary equipment. During the current plan production for military purposes will 
reach even greater proportions. 


8. Foreign economic relations. The extensive tasks set by the current plan will 
hardly permit large quantities of goods to be set aside for foreign trade. The oit- 
repeated Soviet proposals for increasing foreign trade do not seem to be genuine, 
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and, apart from political and propaganda purposes, are only designed to nullify 
the embargo on strategic materials and the raw materials which Soviet industry 
badly needs. The economic base for foreign trade is extremely small. Economic 
expansion is not the chief method of Soviet aggression; the main method is an 
ideological and political offensive backed by a self-contained military and indus- 
trial potential. 

Soviet foreign trade has been directed toward building up a self-contained 
economy. The Soviet leaders, in spite of labor difficulties, are striving to preserve 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan the high rates of industrial development already 
attained. To a certain extent they will probably succeed. Although the execution 
o: the plan must raise the national demand for food, clothing and household 
goods, on the whole the standard of living in the USSR up to 1960 will be the 
lowest of any industrialized country. 

The economies of the Soviet bloc as a whole have a distinct tendency toward 
self-sufficiency. This type of development contradicts assertions that have been 
made on peaceful economic competition between the two systems and presents 
a danger for the Western democracies. 


m7 


Professor Yurchenko discussed problems of state organization and adminis- 
tration brought up at the Twentieth Party Congress. He stated that the present 
Soviet leaders regarded Communist Party leadership as an essential prerequisite 
for their state system. This prerequisite is unconditional even in the case of cap- 
italist countries, which may now aspire to socialism by parliamentary methods. 
In his speech at the Congress Khrushchev stressed the point without any pos- 
sibility of ambiguity: “In all forms of transition to socialism the constant deciding 
factor is the political leadership of the working class headed by its progressive 
section. The transition to socialism is impossible without this.” 

Thus, the parliamentary method and the multiparty principle continue to be 
regarded as merely auxiliary means, to be used under certain conditions and at 
certain periods when the achievement of the “highest” stage of Communist state 
structure may be considered attainable. 

The formulation that the Soviet people are the deciding force in the building 
of Communism, a concept vigorously disseminated by Soviet propaganda, is to 
be taken to mean that this “force” can play a decisive role, but only in proportion 
to the degree it is organized and directed by the Communist element. 

It is not surprising that the present leaders are incapable of giving concrete 
form to their statements on the further development of Soviet democracy. In the 
resolution passed by the Congress on the Central Committee’s main report only 
one short paragraph, couched in the most general terms, was given over to this 
question. 

Several changes and reforms of secondary importance were established at the 
Congress concerning the forms of governmental administration and the desired 
relations between the different nationalities. Economic decentralization, by which 
the union republics could administer various branches of their industry, as out- 
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lined at the Congress, has since been brought into practice. Stalin’s successors are 
trying to use these administrative changes to assist their new ideological tactics, 
which, they allege, are directed at reviving “Leninist principles” in Party and 
government. As far as the problems connected with the multinational make-up 
of the Soviet state and with the federative form of organization are concerned, 
these principles find expression in the more cautious use of the concept and slogans 
of a chauvinistic nature and even in a cautious criticism of them on ideological 
lines. 

Several statements made by the Soviet leaders, together with a number of 
articles in the press, have almost the force of a directive calling for a certain relaxa- 
tion in the depiction of the Russian people as the driving force. The collective 
leadership could not but take into account the sharp reaction of the non-Russian 
peoples to the former policy and could not fail to understand that it was at con- 
siderable variance with the anti-colonial tendencies and tactical aims pursued by 
them on the international scene. 

However, there is little foundation for thinking that the Soviet leaders will 
permit any radical changes in the nature of the relationships between the various 
components of the USSR, least of all anything in the nature of genuine political 
decentralization. Indeed, there is the contrary evidence provided by the latest 
session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR when, by virtue of a special decree, 
the Karelo-Finnish Republic was drawn into the RSFSR as the Karelian ASSR. 
It was claimed that this change in status took place at the request of the Karelo- 
Finnish Republic, which had formulated its desire when it met earlier. However, 
the Karelian newspapers made no mention either of this earlier meeting or of the 
decree. Thus, the same type of falsification had taken place in this case as had been 
the rule during Stalin’s reign. 

The post-Stalin collective leadership is striving with all the means at its dis- 
posal to allow as few changes as possible in the basic principles of the system by 
which the organization and administration of the different states is carried out. 
However, it would be erroneous to consider that in the years following Stalin’s 
death there have been no changes in the position of the Soviet peoples. The very 
fact that a few limited measures were taken towards relaxing the position cannot 
but indicate that a continuous and to a certain extent progressive organic crisis is 
facing the regime. 

The extent and nature of the measures carried out of late to strengthen and 
perfect the Soviet state system shows that the political and organizational means 
at the disposal of the Communist dictatorship are being exhausted. This fact more 
than at any time during the past 25 years makes the fate of the regime and the 
system created by it dependent on force. 


ok 


The final report, by Dr. Karcha, dealt with questions of education. Dr. Karcha 
began by saying that during the Sixth Five-Year Plan one of the chief tasks is to 
ensure universal secondary education and the further development of technical 
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training in the ten-year school, a process designed to acquaint the students with 
the most important branches of industrial production. There is to be a very close 
link between training and productive labor. 


It is well to note that the main problem, the realization of universal ten-year 
education, is primarily a propaganda move. Earlier laws on universal elementary 
education and universal seven-year education, issued in 1930 and 1939 respec- 
tively, have never been put into practice. 


The Soviet press views with alarm the fact that masses of workers’ and peas- 
ants’ children are not attending either elementary or secondary school for 
various reasons, such as financial difficulties, the need to work on the kolkhozes, 
the shortage of schools or the lack of transportation. This is true not only in the 
more remote areas of the country but also in the central regions. It is quite evident 
that the situation in the ten-year schools will remain unchanged during the current 
plan. 


The task of technicalizing the schools has thus far been extremely difficult. 
The Twentieth Party Congress stated categorically that this process must be 
accomplished. Specialization has already begun in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades, preference being given to professional training, particularly for such 
occupations as machine-tool operator, mechanic, electrician and agricultural spe- 
cialist. This mass introduction of students into the production processes means 
that child labor is being employed in factories, kolkhozes and MTS. 


The practical aim of labor training is clear: to build up a labor force to meet 
the needs of agricultural production, the construction of new industrial centers 
in the northern and eastern regions of the USSR, and to train men for the branches 
of the armed forces where greater technical skill is required. 


Among Soviet youth, anti-government sentiments are growing day by day 
as a result of extreme disillusionment, deprivations, compulsion in the selection 
of profession, forced transfer to remote, undeveloped areas, and difficulties in 
obtaining entrance to higher educational institutions. Religious moods are also 
developing, and hand-written anti-Soviet tracts circulate quite freely among the 
older students. 


To use a Soviet expression, “moral decay” has become a common feature of 
the younger generation. It manifests itself in an indifferent attitude toward school 
ad work, in the nonfulfillment of assigned tasks, in the complete refusal to work 
r study, and even in hooliganism. Moral decay is affecting not only the working 
youth but even a considerable section of the younger generation of the Commu- 
ist elite. The phenomenon does not have its roots in any amoral qualities of Soviet 
youth: it is a more or less open opposition to the Soviet way of life. 
It is natural for the moral and political condition of youth to take on sharper 
ad, for the regime, more dangerous forms in the schools. Students in the higher 
educational establishments are going through a profound ideological crisis, 
aggravated by the attacks on Stalin. The more active elements have already begun 
to oppose the regime. 





The assertions of Soviet ideologists on the identification of science and the 
Communist ideology and on the possibility of cultivating a Communist outlook 
on life by means of education are by no means in agreement with the truth. At 
the Twentieth Congress Khrushchev indirectly admitted that the “socialist 
milieu,” created at the cost of the lives of millions during the past forty years, is 
not helping to educate ideal Communists. To solve the problem he proposed 
setting up of a number of closed boarding schools on the model of the old Page 
Corps, Cadet Corps and schools and institutes for noblemen’s daughters. It wou! 
seem that these schools, cut off from everyday life and situated in exceptionally 
favorable spots, will take the children of the Soviet elite and turn them into a 
reliable replacement for the Communist leading group, which is now growing 
old. They are apparently designed to be the main stepping stones to the higher 
educational institutions. 


It is indicative that at the very moment the collective leaders are advocating 
a complete return to the ideas held by Lenin, they are introducing educational 
methods on principles diametrically opposed to Lenin’s views on the subject. 
Mme. Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife and the leading Marxist pedagogue in the country, 
wrote the following words on education: 


We need a Marxist understanding of environment. We do not want to isolate the 
child from life; we do not need it. It was essential for the landowners to send their 
children to closed educational establishments, institutes, cadet corps and lyceums. 
It was essential for the bourgeoisie. ..The further away the children are from real 
life and its struggle, the less they understand life and this struggle, and the easier it 
is for them. Blindness to the facts of life around helps them to defend more firmly 
their... bourgeois point of view. We are organizing the education of our children 
in the thick of life, with the help of this seething life which is going along the path 
of a constant and ever deeper struggle for socialism. 


The central part of this passage shows clearly the aims being pursued by the 
men in the Kremlin in organizing this network of boarding schools. Children of 
the Party elite, the future “men of elevated ideals,” will henceforth be educated 
away from the decadent influence of Soviet life, in the lap of nature, in excellently 
equipped schools, and with hand-picked tutors. But the children of the common 
people now in the polytechnized secondary schools will be engaged in labor in 
factories and on kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 

After the dethronement of Stalin it is certain that the ideological and tactical 
zigzags of the collective leadership will make the ideological and political crisis 
among Soviet youth more acute. 


* 


The formal papers were followed by lively general discussions. In view of the 
large number of German scholars present, one session was devoted to discussions 
in German. Y. Marin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 1956 


i Decision of the Council of Ministers of the 
Kazakh SSR on the construction of a station 
to study cosmic rays in the region of Alma-Ata 
published. 

Report published of the arrival in Moscow 
of Romanian government delegation. 

Report published of exchange of ratification 
documents of conventions between the USSR 
and Yugoslavia on cultural cooperation and 
the citizenship of persons with dual nationality. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Uruguayan parliamentary delegation. 

Report published of departure of Soviet 
Northern Fleet vesels on visit to Norway. 

Report published of revival of Soviet- 
Japanese talks on the normalization of relations 
between the two countries. 


Report published of project to construct in 
Leningrad a steam turbine of 200,000-kilowatt 
capacity. 

Report published of discovery of large oil 
deposits in Poltava Oblast, Ukrainian SSR. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the opening of the 


Central Moscow Sports Stadium published. 

Report published of reception held in 
Moscow for group of leading members of the 
Social-Democratic Party of the province of 
Alberta, Canada. 

Danish naval vessels visit Leningrad. 

Entrance examinations for Soviet higher 
educational institutions begin. 

Khrushchev receives Burmese Ambassador 
to the USSR Mong On. 

Swiss Ambassador to the USSR E. de Haller 
gives reception on the occasion of the founda- 
tion of the Swiss Federation. 


2 Report published of press conference attended 


by the Canadian Social-Democratic Party 
leaders. 

Report published of transmission to a num- 
ber of foreign powers of address from the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on disarmament. 

Telegram from Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union Lobanov and Chairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities Lacis to the Italian 


government on the exchange of parliamentary 
delegations published. 

Report published by the Central Statistics 
Administration on the results of the state 
plan for the first sixth months of 1956. 

Protocol signed in Brussels on exchange of 
goods between the USSR and Belgium and 
Luxemburg during 1956. 

Group of Soviet technical experts headed 
by Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters V. A. Malyshev leaves London for home. 

Minister of the Ship-building Industry of 
the USSR I. I. Nosenko dies. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Pakistan 
parliamentary delegation. 

3 Report of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on the subject of disarmament handed to. the 
governments of Poland and Uruguay. 

Delegation of the “Poland-USSR Society” 
arrives in Moscow. 

Lobanov holds reception for the Pakistan 
parliamentary delegation. 

Voroshilov receives the Pakistan delegation. 

Indonesian industrial representatives arrive 
in Moscow. 

4 Joint communiqué on the Soviet-Japanese 
talks on the normalization of relations 
published. 

Delegation of Czechoslovakian journalists 
arrives in Moscow. 

5 Soviet Spartakiad opens in Moscow. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers on the 
foundation in Tashkent of nuclear physics 
institute published. 

6 Romanian art treasures held in the Soviet 
Union returned. 

Khrushchev receives Senator Ellender. 

Bulganin receives Mong On. 

7 Report published of death of Soviet astro- 
physics expert G. A. Shain. 

Swedish naval vessels leave the USSR for 
home. 

Soviet naval vessels leave Copenhagen for 
home. 
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Shepilov receives French Ambassador to the 
USSR M. Dejeune. 

Shepilov receives British Ambassador to 
the USSR I. Hayter. 

Shepilov receives Japanese Foreign Minister 
M. Shigemitsu. 

Bulganin receives American Ambassador to 
the USSR Charles Bolen. 


8 Communiqué on the seventh session of the 
Soviet-Romanian commission for scientific and 
technical cooperation published. 

Answers given by Marshal Zhukov to 
questions from military correspondent of The 
New York Times published. 

Soviet naval vessels visit Oslo. 

Group of Soviet military forces leaves Berlin 
for home. 


9 Chief editor of Partiinaya zhizn S. M. Abalin 
dies. 
Norwegian naval vessels visit Leningrad. 


10 Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the question of the Suez canal. 

TASS refutation of Pakistan newspaper 
reports concerning statements allegedly made 
by Khrushchev to the Pakistan parliamentary 
delegation in Moscow published. 

Soviet government statement on the Suez 
canal question published. 

The Soviet Union ratifies the convention of 
the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva. 

Mong On leaves Moscow for home. 

Bulganin andKhrushchev receiveShigemitsu. 

Reception held in the Central Committee of 

the Soviet Communist Party for leaders of the 
Czechoslovakian Communist Party. 
Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers on irrigating and 
cultivating the virgin lands of the Hungry 
Steppe in Uzbek SSR and Kazakh SSR to 
increase cotton production published. 

Shepilov receives Shigemitsu. 

Shepilov receives Hayter. 


Report published on the composition of the 
Soviet delegation to the London conference 
on the Suez Canal question. 

Trade agreement signed in Jakarta between 
the USSR and Indonesia. 


Soviet naval vessels leave Norway for home. 
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Oil deposits found in Udmurtia on the banks 
of the Kama. 


13 Shepilov receives Shigemitsu. 

Deposits of natural gas discovered in the 
region of Alma-Ata. 

Khrushchev and Kirichenko arrive in the 
Donets Basin. 

Yakub Kolas, the Belorussian poet, dies. 

Norwegian naval vessels leave Leningrad 
for home. 

14 Report published in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR on the detention of 
American citizens in the USSR. 

Indonesian Ambassador to the USSR L. N. 
Palar arrives in Moscow. 

Head of the Indian state of Rajasthan 
Maharajah of Jaipur arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for London 
to participate in the Suez Canal talks. 

15 Shigemitsu leaves Moscow for London. 

Shepilov visits British Foreign Minister 
Selwyn Lloyd. 

Shepilov holds long talk with Dulles. 

The Soviet embassy in London gives 
luncheon for head of the Indian delegation to 
the Suez Canal talks Krishna Menon. 

First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR V. V. Kuznetsov receives Palar. 

Bulganin receives the Maharajah of Jaipur. 
The inaugural meeting of the preparatory 
committee of the sixth World Festival of 
Youth and Students concludes in Moscow. 

The Spartakiad concludes in Moscow. 

Communiqué on the tenth session of the 
Soviet-Polish commission for scientific and 
technical cooperation published. 

Norwegian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in the Soviet Union. 

Shepilov visits Eden. 

Shepilov receives the Indonesian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Uruguayan parliamentary delegation meets 
members of the permanent commissions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Pakistan Ambassador to the USSR arrives in 
Moscow. 

Conference of the Ministry of the Coal 
Industry of the Ukrainian SSR opens in Stalin: 

Palar presents his credentials to Voroshilov. 





17 Norwegian parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Shepilov’s speech at the London conference 
on Suez published. 

Egyptian observer to the London talks 
Sabri receives Shepilov. 

Pineau sees Shepilov in London. 

Shepilov sees the delegations to the London 
conference of Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Ethiopia. 

8 Shepilov receives Dulles. 

Shepilov sees Selwyn Lloyd. 

Voroshilov receives the Uruguayan par- 
liamentary delegation. 

Shepilov’s speech at the London conference 
published. 


Delegation of Egyptian specialists arrives in 
Leningrad. 

Shepilov receives Krishna Menon. 

Soviet Ambassador to the United Kingdom 
Malik gives luncheon for the diplomatic 
representatives of China, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Conference on the International Geophysical 
Year opens in Moscow. 

Uruguayan parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Prague. 

Shepilov receives Krishna Menon. 

Shepilov receives Dulles. 

Khrushchev. arrives in Novovolynsky to 
attend conference of miners of the Lvov- 
Volynsky coal basin. 

Voroshilov leaves Moscow for Finland. 


1 Agreement on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Syria signed in Damascus. 

International conference on standards opens 
in Leningrad. 

Malik gives dinner for ambassadors of the 
Arab countries. 

President Kekkonen of Finland gives dinner 
for Voroshilov. 


2 The Maharajah of Jaipur leaves Moscow for 
home. 


Greek parliamentary delegation leaves 
Athens for Moscow. 

Statement by Shepilov on the Suez Canal 
question published. 


Shepilov receives Shigemitsu and Matsu- 
moto. 

The Pakistan Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union presents his credentials to deputy 
chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR Sh. M. Arushanyan. 


Delegation of Soviet scientists leaves Moscow 
for the United States to participate in inter- 
national congress on blood transfusion. 

Kuznetsov receives Cambodian Ambassador 
Leng Ngyet. 

Greek parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Representatives of the Soviet fishing in- 
dustry headed by Minister of the Fishing In- 
dustry of the USSR A. A. Ishkov arrives in 
Canada. 

Selwyn Lloyd receives Shepilov. 

Shepilov receives member of the Indian 
delegation to the London conference. 


24 Report published by the Council of Ministers 


of the USSR on the decision to hand over to the 
Chinese government the Manchurian archives 
from 1675 through 1900. 


Soviet Ambassador to Finland V. Z. Lebe- 
dev gives reception for Voroshilov. 


Shepilov receives the Burmese Ambassador 
to the USSR in London. 


Greek parliamentary delegation received in 
the Large Kremlin Hall by members of the 
Soviet government. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between 
Aeroflot and Pan-American Airways. 


Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
on competition for the best plans for a Palace 
of Soviets published. 


Statement by Shepilov on the results of the 
London conference on the Suez Canal 
published. 

Bulganin receives Palar. 

Miners’ Day celebrated in the Kremlin. 

Voroshilov gives luncheon for Kekkonen. 

Leng Ngyet presents his credentials to 
Arushanyan. 


The Soviet delegation to the London con- 
ference on the Suez Canal leaves for home. 


Group of Bulgarian journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 
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Conference of the International Geophysical 
Year ends in Moscow. 


26 Replies given by Voroshilov to questions from 


27 


28 


correspondent of the Associated Press in 
Finland published. 

Report published of repatriation of group 
of Japanese citizens from the USSR. 
Men of the disbanded 221 Soviet Air Division 
leave Berlin for home. 

Voroshilov leaves Helsinki for home. 


Document signed in Moscow on the handing 
over to Yugoslavia of archives held in the 
Soviet Union. 

- Ceylonese parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Delegation of the commissions of industrial 
production of the National Assembly and the 
Council of the Republic of France arrives in 
Moscow. 

Voroshilov arrives back in Moscow. 

Corresponding member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR N. M. Fedorovsky dies. 


Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
on measures to combat the use of bread and 
other foodstuffs as fodder published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on imposition of tax on holders of cattle in 
cities published. 

Delegation of Norwegian business men 
arrives in Moscow. 

E. Faure arrives in Moscow. 

Men of the disbanded 92 Infantry Regiment 
leave Berlin for home. 

Shepilov receives the Ceylonese government 
delegation. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia arrives in 
Moscow. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Faure. 

Khrushchev receives head of Egyptian 
delegation. 

Deputy editor of Pravda V. 1. Chevychelov 
dies. 
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29 Statement of the Party Central Committee on 
the banning of the German Communist Party 
published. 

Delegation of the Canadian Workers’ Pro- 
gressive Party received in the Party Central 
Committee. 


Voroshilov receives Sukarno. 
Bulganin receives Sukarno. 


30 Delegation of the Romanian Workers’ Part, 


visiting the Ukraine leaves for home. 

Khrushchev receives the Ceylonese govern- 
ment delegation. 

Report published by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR on the repatriation of 
German DP’s. 

Bulganin receives the Ceylonese govern- 
ment delegation. 

Khrushchev receives British Labor Party 
member Tom Driburg. 

Bulganin receives Canadian Ambassador to 
the USSR D. M. Johnson. 

Bulganin receives Pakistan Ambassador to 
the USSR A. Hussein. 





Changes and Appointments 
5 Soviet Ambassador to Egypt E. D. Kisele\ 
also appointed Soviet Ambassador to Yemen. 


16 S. P. Kiktev appointed Soviet Ambassador to 


Lebanon. 


19 N. M. Pegov released from his duties as 


Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR in connection with his 
transfer to another position. 

A. F. Gorkin appointed Secretary of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

A. I. Lavrentev released from his duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to Iran in connection with 
his transfer to another position. 

N. M. Pegov appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to Iran. 
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